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SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 

And  when  you  get  a  dollar  deposit  it  with 


Zion's  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

WE  pay  4  per  eent  Interest  on  sarlngs  deposits 
In  any  amount,  from  $1.08  to  $5,066.  No 
trouble  to  answer  questions.  Money  s^nt  us  by 
those  who  do  not  reside  In  Salt  Lake  City  as  care- 
fully attended  to  as  If  you  were  present  to  make 
the  deposit  In  person.  Write  for  any  Informa- 
tion desired. 

JOSEPH  F.  SMITH,  President. 
GEOBGE  M.  CANNON,  Oashler. 
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"The  Lord  willComiort  Zion,"G.  Careless  10 

"O  my  Father,"  » 

"Hosannah," 15 

"The  Mountain  of  the  Lord's  House,"  E. 
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"Rouse,  Oh,  Ye  Mortals,"  E.Stephens to 

"Overthrow    of   Gog    and     Magog,"     E. 
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"Lift  up  Thy  Voice  in   Singing," 10 

"In  Our  Redeemer's  Name,"  E.  Steohens  10 
"Grant  Us  Peace,   O  Lord,"  E   Stephens  12 

"Song  of  the^Redeemed,"  E.  Stephens 11 

"Let  the  Mountains  Shout  for  Joy,"  E. 

Stephens 10 

L.  D.  S.  Psalmody  latest  edition Cloth  r.25 
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D.  S.  S.  U.  Book  Store, 

JNO.  A.  BURT,  Manager. 
M  East,  South  Temple, 

Headquarters  for  Church  Publications. 


The  old  world  is  having  troubles  of  its  own . 
You  cannot  afford  to  have  trouble  and  take  un- 
necessary chances,  therefore,  you  should  have 
your  property  covered  by  insurance.  It  is 
dangerous  as  well  as  foolish  not  to  protect  your 
home  against  fire.    Let  us  quote  you  rates. 


Home  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Utah. 

MEIER  J.  GRAHT  4  GO.  General  Agents. 

20-26  South  Main,       -       Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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guarantee  them. 


When  School  is  not  in  session,  your  boy  needs 
those  "Mountaineer  Overalls"   that  , don't  rip. 
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SOME  REMINISCENCES  OF  PRESIDENT  BRIGHAM  YOUNG 

BEING  EXTRACTS  FROM  A  LECTURE  BY  ELDER  HAMILTON  G.  PARK. 


Y  beloved  brethren  and  sisters: 
Of  late  there  has  been  a  feeling 
amongst  our  young  people  to 
know  something  about  early 
days  in  Utah  and  about  that 
grand  man,  President  Brigham 
Young,  and  because  of  my  long  and  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  him,  I  appear 
before  you  this  evening,  but  not  as  a  lect- 
urer, for  that  is  not  my  forte.  It  will 
simply  be  a  little  story  of  the  long  ago,  or 
you  might  say  of  the  days  of  "lang  syne," 
and  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  tell  it  in  my 
own  way. 

I  had  read  much  in  my  native  land  and 
had  heard  much  after  my  arrival  in  this 
country  about  him,  and  had  even  been  an 
employe  of  President  Young  for  some  time 
before  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him 
face  to  face,  or  the  honor  of  an  introduction 
to  him.  I  first  met  him  on  the  morning 
of  the  second  of  November,  1852,  and  then 
under  peculiar  circumstances. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year  a  company  of 
emigrants  had  arrived  on  their  way  to  the 
gold  diggings  of  California,  and  four  or  five 
of  them, after  reaching  Salt  Lake  City,  had 
found  themselves  unable  to  proceed  any 
farther.  Their  means  or  outfit  had  given 
out,  and  they  were  compelled  to  remain  for 
a  long  time  to  recruit.  President  Young, 
as  well  as  caring  for  his  own  people,  was 
ever  looking  after  the  strangers  that  came 


into  our  midst,  trying  to  bless  and  comfort 
them,  and  do  them  good.  That  was  the 
nature  of  the  man.  Learning  of  their  cir- 
cumstances, he  sent  for  these  men,  and  of- 
fered them  a  job.  He  learned,  in  convers- 
ing with  them,  that  they  were  lumbermen. 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  that  class  of 
work,  through  long  experience  in  the  far 
east,  and  in  the  wilds  of  Canada. 

President  Young  engaged  these  men  to 
go  into  one  of  our  canyons  to  get  out  a  large 
bill  of  timber.  An  examination  was  made 
to  find  which  canyon  would  be  most  avail- 
able without  making  roads,  and  what  was 
called  Dry-canyon,  in  the  West  mountains, 
was  selected  for  the  purpose.  You  know 
in  those  days  we  had  no  sawmills  and  our 
timber  had  to  be  squared  with  the  broad- 
axe  and  ourlumoer  cut  with  the  whip-saw. 

I  had,  in  the  course  of  my  long  trip  from 
the  Missouri  River,  learned  to  say  "Woa, 
Haw,  Buck,  and  Woa,  Haw,  Jerry,  Gee, 
Buck,  Gee,  old  boy,"  and  I  was  selected  to 
go  with  these  men  to  the  canyon,  and  bring 
out  the  timber  which  they  prepared.  The 
first,  I  remember,  was  brought  out  for  the 
old  mill,  the  remains  of  which  now  stand 
in  Liberty  Park. 

It  was  while  engaged  in  this  work  and 
about  the  last  days  of  October,  that  we  ex- 
perienced a  terrible  snow-storm.  It  snow- 
ed for  three  or  four  days  until  it  lay,  where 
the  main  street  of  Salt  bake  City  is  now. 
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up  to  a  short  man's  waist.  On  the  second 
of  November  of  that  year,  and  under  the 
conditions  described,  these  men  were  in 
the  canyon,  without  food.  I  knew,  when 
I  left  them,  that  their  supplies  were  very 
low,  and  I  was  hastening  to  get  back  to 
camp  to  take  them  a  new  supply. 

I  went  to  Edmund  Ellsworth,   a  son-in- 

"law  of  President  Brigham  Young,  and  who 

at  that  time  was  transacting  his  business, 

and  said  to  him,  "Those  men  in  the  canyon 

must    have    food    or    they    will    perish." 


ELDER    HAMILTON    G.    PARK. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "How  can  food  be  got 
there?''  I  said,  "I  do  not  know,  but  some- 
body will  have  to  take  it."  He  said,  "Do 
you  think  you  can  make  the  trip?"  I  said, 
"I  have  been  over  the  ground  a  number  of 
times  and  I  know  the  land-marks  pretty 
well,  and  I  would  like  to  make  the  trial." 
He  then  went  into  the  little  White  House, 
on  the  hill,  then  the  office  of  the  President, 
before  we  had  any  Beehive  or  Lion  House, 
and  told  President  Young  the  circumstanc- 


es. The  President  came  out,  I  suppose 
Brother  Ellsworth  had  told  him  my  name. 
He  came  up  to  me  and  shook  ny  hand 
and  said,  "Brother  Park,  do  you  think  you 
could  make  that  trip-?"  I  said,  "I  do  not 
know."  He  said,  "Do  you  want  to  try?' 
I  said,  "Yes,  I  want  to  try.''  Then,  he 
said,  "Go  ahead,  and  you  will  succeed,'' 
and  with  that  he  turned  away. 

I  remember  then  that  Joseph  A.  Young, 
the  eldest  son  of  President  Brigham  Young, 
came  up  and  looked  at  me.  He  thought. 
I  suppose,  that  it  was  a  forlorn  hope,  and 
a  piece  of  rashness  on  my  part,  rather  than 
of  judgment.  After  talking  the  matter 
over,  he  said  to  me,  "Well,  young  man,  if 
you  can  make  that  trip  and  carry  food  to 
those  hungry  men,  it  will  be  a  feather  in 
your  cap  as  long  as  you  live."  So,  I  start- 
ed out. 

I  first  had  to  go  down  into  the  First  ward 
to  get  some  corn  from  Brother  Barney 
Adams.  When  I  started  for  the  canyon 
there  was  no  bridge  over  the  Jordan,  and  I 
went  down  bv  the  way  of  the  sixth  ward, 
where  there  was  a  ford. 

It  was  storming,  snowing  like  fury  all 
the  way.  As  the  storm  increased,  President 
Young,  I  believe,  began  to  get  uneasy,  for 
he  sent  for  Brother  Ellsworth,  and  through 
him  he  got  Brother  Loveland.  a  man  in  his 
employ,  to  wrap  himself  up  in  buffalo 
robes  and  getting  the  strongest  team  of 
horses,  to  hitch  them  to  a  light  bob-sled 
and  to  come  after  me.  He  told  him  that 
if  he  thought,  upon  reaching  me,  that  I 
could  not  make  the  trip,  that  he  should 
make  me  turn  the  oxen  out  and  return  with 
him  with  his  horses  and  bob- sled. 

Brother  Loveland  overtook  me  on  the 
prairie,  and  he  was  very  anxious  that  I 
should  turn  back,  but  I  was  after  that  cred- 
it mark,  and  I  would  not  hear  of  it.  I 
said,  "No,  I  am  going  just  as  long  as  I 
can  get  these  cattle  to  move,"  and  I  told 
him  if  we  could  make  a  certain  point  where 
there  was  a  ridge  and  a  deep  ravine  on  the 
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right  hand  side,  that  we  could  make  some 
shelter,  and  would  camp  there  and  make 
the  best  of  it.  We  succeeded  in  reaching 
that  point,  and  after  making  our  cattle  se- 
cure, by  means  of  cedar  brush  and  other 
materials,  we  dug  a  cave  in  a  large  snow- 
drift and  crept  in  for  the  night. 

I  had  never  thought,  in  my  anxiety, 
when  I  left  in  the  morning,  about  eating 
anything,  but  when  I  got  into  this  little 
ozy  place,  I  thought  I  should  like  some- 
thing to  eat,  so  I  got  up  and  made  my  way 
out  to  the  wagon  and  there  I  got  some 
bread  and  some  beef,  but  it  had  been  frozen 
so  hard  that  I  could  not  gnaw  it,  so  I  got 
my  ax,  and  laying  it  on  the  tongue  of  the 
wagon,  I  shaved  off  just  enough  to  put  in 
my  mouth  and  swallow.  Brother  Love- 
land  was  used  to  that  kind  of  work  and  I 
was  not.  He  rolled  himself  in  a  buffalo 
robe  and  in  a  few  moments  was  snoring,  in 
the  "land  of  Nod.''  But  I  was  scared  to 
death  and  could  not  sleep.  Every  little 
while  I  pushed  my  way  out  and  looked 
around  to  see  if  our  animals  were  safe, 
and  the.i  crept  in  again.  When  morning 
came  it  was  still  storming,  and  Brother 
Loveland  said  he  would  go  no  farther. 

After  laboring  with  him  till  I  could  see 
it  was  no  use,  he  hooked  up  his  horses  and 
got  on  his  bob-sled  and  struck  off  for  the 
city,  leaving  me  where  I  was.  He  was  not 
half  so  lucky  as  I.  He  got  to  the  city  all 
right,  but  he  was  so  chilled  that  he  took  to 
his  bed  and  never  got  up  till  the  day  he 
was  prepared  for  his  burial.  I  went  on, 
but  when  I  came  to  the  heavy  snows,  the 
cattle  would  stop.  I  would  put  a  few  ears 
of  corn  on  my  arm,  go  around  and  rub 
their  noses  with  them,  and  then  go  a  little 
ahead  and  call,  till  they  would  make  a 
lunge  to  get  it;  then  I  would  rub  their  nos- 
es with  the  corn  again  and  give  them  a 
little  feed  and  rest  and  get  them  to  lunge 
forward  a  little  more,  until  finally  we  got 
well  up  towards  the  mouth  of  the  canyon, 
to  what  we  called  the  end  of  our  drag- road. 


Then  [  could  not  coax  them  any  longer. 
They  were  fagged  right  out  and  there  was 
no  help  but  to  leave  them,  so  I  gave  them 
a  few  more  ears  of  corn,  threw  down  a  few 
stacks  of  fodder  by  the  wagon  and  left 
them.  I  wrapped  myself  up  in  a  buffalo 
robe,  reaching  clear  up  around  my  head, 
and  started  to  where  the  men  were.  The 
snow  was  so  deep  that  I  had  to  feel  my 
way,  but  if  I  stepped  a  little  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left  I  sank  so  low  that  I  could 
hardly  get  out  and,  of  course,  I  knew  I  was 
out  of  the  path;  but  finally  I  arrived  at  the 
camp. 

The  men  were  all  in  bed.  They  had 
chopped  up  their  last  beef  bones  and  with 
a  little  rubbishy  meal,  had  made  a  litt'e 
supper.  I  struck  immediately  for  the  fire. 
That  was  all  the  sense  I  had;  but  one  young 
man  jumped  up  and  grabbed  my  arms.  He 
said,  "No,  no,  Mr.  Park,  you  will  die  if 
you  get  near  that  fire.  My  pants  were  froz- 
en to  my  legs,  and  my  shoes  to  my  feet, 
but  they  rubbed  mv  limbs  with  snow  till  I 
got  pretty  comfortable,  and  I  have  never 
suffered  from  it  from  that  day  to  this,  ex- 
cept that  I  lost  one  nail  from  one  of  my 
big  toes.     I  kept  all  the  rest. 

After  having  a  bowl  of  soup,  I  rolled 
myself  up  in  my  buffalo-robe  and  lay  down 
to  rest,  and  all  I  said  was  "Father,  I  give 
thanks,  but  surely  this  is  Zion  with  a  venge- 
ance." I  dropped  to  sleep  and  I  was  no 
sooner  asleep  than  a  wonderful  vision  spread 
before  me.  I  was  shown  the  nations  of  the 
earth  when  the  elders  were  withdrawn  and 
the  judgments  of  theLprd  were  being  pour- 
ed out;  and  it  was  so  terrible,  so  heart-rend- 
ing, that  I  said,  "0  God,  forgive  me  for 
feeling  as  I  do,"  and  with  that  I  looked  up 
and  looked  around  me,  and  realizing  where 
I  was,  I  just  shouted  at  the  top  of  my 
voice,  "<),  Great  God  on  High,  Great  God 
on  High.''  The  young  man  that  helped  to 
rub  the  frost  out  of  my  joints  jumped  up 
and  said,  "Mr.  Park,  what  is  the  matter'.' 
what   is  the  matter?''       I  said,  "Nothing, 
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George,  nothing,  only  thank  God  I  am 
here."  That  feeling,  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, has  never  departed  from  me.  We  live 
just  in  the  outer  drippings  of  the  terrible 
judgments  that  are  to  be  poured  out  upon 
the  wicked,  upon  those  who  reject  God's 
mercies,  and  we  have  never  read  of  any- 
thing seemingly  half  as  bad  as  what  I  saw 
in  that  vision  of  the  night,  and  it  has  cured 
me  so  that  I  have  never  complained  in  all 
the  sickness  and  trouble  and  distress  I  have 
had  to  pass  through  from  that  time  to  this. 

We  arose  as  soon  as  the  light  appeared 
in  the  morning  and  went  down  to  my  cattle. 
We  found  them  cuddled  up  with  their 
heads  to  the  wagon,  as  closely  together  as 
they  could  get,  and  chewing  their  cuds,  just 
as  comfortable,  it  seemed,  as  if  they  never 
sensed  their  situation.  I  had  in  the  wagon 
a  quarter  of  beef,  three  or  four  sacks  of 
flour,  a  little  coffee  and  sugar,  and  a  little 
tobacco  for  the  men.  We  hooked  up  the 
cattle,  and  there  were  so  many  of  us  that 
we  got  hold  of  the  wagon,  and  with  the 
animals,  dragged  it  right  up  to  camp.  When 
we  got  up  to  the  shanty,  I  shook  my  head 
and  said,  "I  have  earned  my  credit  and  I 
will  wear  my  feather  to  night." 

When  I  came  back  to  the  city  the  next 
time,  I  met  President  Young  and  he  gave 
me  such  a  welcome  as  one  could  expect 
only  if  he  had  just  returned  from  a  far  off 
land  and  met  a  friend.  And  there  -was 
awakened  a  feeling  of  love  in  my  heart  to- 
ward that  grand  man,  that  has  never  been 
forgotten  to  this  day.  He  said  to  me,  "I 
would  like  to  have  you  keep  on  with  those 
men  until  their  work  is  finished.  Then  you 
can  come  to  me  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
to  do." 

When  I  brought  up  the  last  load  of  timber, 
I  turned  the  cattle  out  down  where  the 
Sixth  Ward  Square  is  now  located  and  went 
to  President  Young.  They  were  never  found 
again.  Those  men  who  had  been  so  be- 
friended by  President  Young  took  ihem  in 
the  spring  on  their  way  to  California,   al- 


though we  never  suspected  it  at  the  time. 
President  Young  put  me  to  work,  and  I 
was  sent  here  and  there  at  one  thing  after 
another,  until  I  was  put  in  full  charge  of 
and  made  steward  over  all  his  workmen. 
And  I  will  say  he  never  treated  me  as  an 
employe;  he  treated  me  as  a  son,  and  his 
kindness  to  me  (Vas  beyond  description. 

He  did  not  have  as  much  office  work  in 
those  days  as  the  President  has  now,  but 
he  was  traveling  among  the  people,  coun- 
seling them  and  helping  them  and  doing 
all  the  good  he  could.  And  I  must  tell 
vou  here  of  one  little  characteristic  he 
had.  Whenever  he  went  out,  he  al- 
ways took  with  him  a  bundle  of  buck- 
skin strings.  You  know,  sometimes  peo- 
ple would  go  out  with  very  poor  har- 
ness, and  in  those  days  we  had  to  use  raw- 
hide on  many  occasions.  Many  a  time  I 
have  been  on  the  road  when  the  tugs  were 
raw-hide  and  knotted  to  the  double-tree. 
But  President  Young  never  went  out  with- 
out his  buckskin  strings  and  a  sharp  knife 
and  he  was  always  prepared  for  every  em- 
ergency; and  when  he  went  on  a  long  trip, 
he  would  have  a  great  ball  of  raw-hide  cut 
into  strips,  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  wide,  which  had  been  steeped  in 
salt  and  water,  and  with  these  he  would 
mend  the  breakages.  In  those  times,  we 
had  wooden  axles,  and  if  we  broke  an  axle, 
he  could  mend  it;  if  we  broke  a  wagon 
tongue,  he  could  mend  that,  and  the  raw- 
hide would  shrink  up  till  it  hugged  the 
joints  so  closely  that  you  could  not  see 
where  it  had  been  broken;  and  so  it  was 
with  the  buck  skin,  he  would  repair  a  set 
of  harness.  If  he  met  anybody  driving 
along  the  street,  a  little  boy,  or  a  woman 
or  any  children,  he  would  stop  and  get  right 
up  behind  the  team  and  see  what  their 
harness  was  like,  and  if  he  saw  a  weak 
place  where  there  was  any  danger,  he  would 
go  and  get  a  string  and  tie  it  up  himself, 
and  send  them  on  rejoicing.  And  some- 
times he  would  pick  poor  people  up  in  his 
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carriage  and  take  them  home.  That  was 
the  character  of  the  man.  It  would  take 
a  month  to  tell  about  his  kindness  to  the 
people,  how  he  loved  the  people,  and  how 
he  was  beloved  by  them.  But  it  was  not 
his  own  pe*ople  altogether  that  he  treated 
so  well,  but  he  was  kind  to  everybody.  He 
was  a  benefactor  everywhere  and  under  all 
conditions. 

I  want  to  tell  the  young  ladies  a  little 
incident  of  how  he  loved  beauty.  It  was 
my  habit  in  the  evening,  when  I  came 
from  work,  to  go  to  the  office  and  report 
to  him  what  we  had  been  doing  and  get 
instructions  from  him  for  work  that  was 
ahead,  for  we  were  working  at  everything. 
We  were  standing  on  the  porch.  It  was  a 
little  late,  and  a  lady  came  in  from  the 
street,  and  passed  along  from  towards 
where  the  Lion  House  is  now.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  loose,  calico  wrapper  with  a 
belt  and  long  sleeves,  with  a  cuff  on  each 
sleeve  that  turned  up,  and  a  little  linen 
collar  that  turned  down.  This  lady  was 
dressed  in  this  style,  and  she  looked  as 
nice  as  could  be.  The  President  looked, 
and  he  turned  and  said,  "Hamilton,  a 
pretty  woman,  prettily  dressed,  is  a  pretty 
thing." 

Things  went  on  smoothly,  and  the 
people  were  growing  and  increasing  in 
numbers.  They  were  raising  fine  wheat 
and  making  fine  flour,  and  they  were  in- 
creasing in  their  substance  on  the  right  and 
on  the  left,  and  we  began  to  be  well  off. 

The  year  1855,  those  who  are  old  enough 
to  be  able  to  remember,  know  was  the  year 
of  the  grasshopper  war.  The  hoppers  came 
so  thick  that  they  actually  darkened  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  made  it  look  as  if  it 
was  not  noonday  when  the  sun  was  at  the 
meridian,  because  it  could  not  be  seen. 
I  have  seen  them  just  as  thick  in  the  air 
as  I  ever  saw  snow  when  it  was  falling, — 
just  quivering  and  flickering  like  flakes  of 
snow.  They  cleaned  out  everything.  They 
would  go  into  a   little   garden  patch   and 


eat  the  onions,  the  turnips  and  the  like 
right  down  level  with  the  ground,  and. 
they  would  not  leave  a  bhell  the  thickness 
of  a  sheet  of  paper.  Then  they  would  go 
into  a  field  of  grain,  and  they  would  take 
everything  that  iwas  green.  I  have  many 
a  time  taken  a  club  to  strike  them  off  the 
boughs  of  the  trees,  for  if  we  didn't  relieve 
them  the  limbs  would  break  down  with 
the  weight.  They  were  most  provoking. 
They  cleaned  out  every  one,  and  I  think 
we  sometimes  felt  like  Brother  William 
Kydalch.  You  know  there  is  a  story  told  of 
him.  that  he  had  ten  acres  of  wheat,  and  the 
grasshoppers  had  cleaned  out  everything 
for  miles  around,  and  left  that  untouched; 
and  Brother  Rydalch  would  go  out  in  the 
morning  and  look  at  everything,  and  see 
it  brown  and  dead,  and  his  wheat  field 
green  and  all  right;  but  one  morning  be 
went  out  and  saw  that  field  just  covered 
with  grasshoppers.  They  were  all  over  it. 
He  crossed  his  arms  and  stood  and  looked 
for  a  minute  and  saw  his  beautiful  patch 
of  wheat  passing  right  away  as  if'a  fire  was 
going  through  it.  and  he  said,  "'Well,  if 
the  Lord  sent  you,  1 11  right;  but  if  the  devil 
sent  you,  then  damn  yoir"  I  tell  you, 
there  were  lots  of  us  felt  the  same  way. 

Now  President  Young  saw  very  plainly 
that  there  would  be  no  harvest,  and  one 
evening,  when  I  went  to  report  and  receive 
instructions,  he  said,  "Brother  Hamilton, 
I  would  like  to  see  you  about  ten  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning."  I  said.  "All  right." 
I  went  in  that  morning,  and  the  President 
was  standing  at  the  door  waiting  for  me. and 
I  discovered  on  the  floor  a  number  of  large 
bags  or  sacks, and  he  said, "Take  them  up," 
and  I  took  them  out.  When  we  got  into 
the  carriage,  he  said,  "Drive  to  the  Old 
Constitution  building,"  then  occupied  by 
Livingston  &  Kincaid  as  a  store.  They 
had  brought  on  goods  from  the  east, — a 
little  tea,  a  little  sugar,  calico  fifty  cents  a 
yard,  and  seventy-five  cents  or  a  dollar 
for  a   plug  of  tobacco,  for  any  person   that 
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had  the  habit  of  using  the  weed.  I  had 
no  sympathy  for  them,  though  I  had  for 
some  of  the  women  folks,  that  they  should 
have  a  little  sugar  and  tea.  Now  they 
had  laid  in  a  big  supply  of  flour,  with  the 
means  they  had  made  out  of  the  people, 
and  there  was  a  prospect  of  their  selling  it 
at  $30  a  hundred.  They  had  laid  up  all 
the  flour  they  could  get  from  the  people 
for  a  little  calico, a  little  tea,  a  little  sugar, 
or  a  little  tobacco,  a  little  soap,  etc.  I 
could  tell  you  some  stories  about  them 
that  would  make  you  laugh,  but  there  is 
no  time  for  them. 

Well,  the  President  stopped  at  that 
store,  and  walked  in,  and  each  of  the  pro- 
prietors sat  behind  the  counter,  and  they 
said,  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Young,  good 
morning."  They  were  very  polite.  He 
said.  ''Gentlemen,  you  have  a  large  supply 
of  flour  on  hand,  I  understand."  They 
said,  "Yes,  Mr.  Young,  we  have  some 
flour."  He  said,  "I  want  you  to  count 
noses."  I  never  heard  the  expression  be- 
fore. "Count  how  manyyou  have  in  your 
families,  and  how  many  you  have  to  furnish 
bread  for.  I  want  you  to  put  so  much 
aside  for  every  one  of  them,  and  then  I 
want  the  balance.  There  is  no  man  in 
Utah  can  ship  a  pound  of  flour  out  of  this 
territory  until  we  have  a  harvest.  If  you 
want  gold,  here  is  gold;  you  can  make 
your  own  price,  but  the  breadstuff's  I  must 
have."  There  was  no  use  saying  no.  He 
said,  "Go  and  do  it  right  now.  Go  and 
set  aside  what  rations  you  want  for  each 
one  of  your  families,  and  then  anyone 
you  have  got  in  your  employ  depending  on 
you  for  bread.  When  you  have  done  that 
I  want  the  rest;  every  pound  — every 
pound  of  flour,  every  pound  of  meal,  every 
pound  of  bran  or  shorts  that  you  have, 
everything  that  will  sustain  life,  I  want, 
and  you  can  have  your  own  price  for  it." 

He  then  went  down  on  the  west  side  of 
the  street  till  he  reached  Third  South,  and 
wherever  he  thought  there  was  a  hundred 


pounds  of  flour  to  be  secured  he  did  the 
same  thing.  He  then  turned  to  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  and  every  place  where 
he  thought  there  was  a  sack  of  flour  to  be 
obtained  he  stopped  there  and  took  the 
same  course.  But  to  the  credit  of  all  be 
it  said,  when  they  sent  in  their  bills  at 
the  proper  time,  they  only  charged  $6  a 
hundred  for  the  flour. 

When  the  President  returned  to  his 
office,  he  said,  "Go  and  hitch  up  three  or 
four  teams  and  get  some  strong  men,  and 
secure  every  bit  of  this  breadstuff,  and  do 
not  leave  anything  that  will  furnish  food 
for  man  or  beast;"  and  he  went  and 
showed  me  where  he  wanted  it  put.  I  did 
just  as  he  said.  I  got  the  teams,  and  we 
worked  all  day  and  away  into  the  night, 
and  we  did  it  well.  We  were  doing  it  unto 
the  Lord,  and  we  were  doing  it  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  poor  of  our  people.  The 
next  day  I  went  to  President  Young  and 
said,  "I  have  carried  out  your  instructions; 
we  have  a  nice  pile,  and  I  have  locked 
the  door  upon  it,  and  here  is  the  key."  He 
came  out  with  me  and  went  in  and  looked 
at  it,  and  he  said  we  had  done  better  than 
he  could  have  expected,  and  thanked  us. 
and  asked  the  Lord  to  bless  us.  Then  we 
came  out,  locked  the  door  and  he  held  the  ' 
key  in  his  hand.  And  he  said  to  me, 
"Take  it,  I  leave  it  in  your  charge.''  He 
also  said,  "I  will  give  you  a  list  of  my 
family — every  wife,  every  child,  every  soul, 
either  man,  woman  or  child  that  i-s  in  my 
employ,  the  tithing  hands,  and  all  that  are 
looking  to  Brigham  for  bread.  I  will 
make  you  out  a  list  of  them  all,  and  I 
want  you  to  divide  up  to  them  once  a  week 
— every  Thursday — so  many  pounds  of 
flour  for  every  one  whose  name  I  shall 
furnish  you."  He  did  it.  When  I  got  the 
list  it  was  like  an  army  pay  roll, — it  was 
perfectly  fearful  for  multitude,  but  I  took 
it.  He  said  to  me,  "I  put  this  breadstuff 
into  your  charge.  I  hold  you  responsible, 
and  I  want  you  to  do  as  I  tell  you.     Carry 
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out  my  instructions  to  the  letter,  and  it 
will  be  all  right;  and  when  the  rich  man 
comes  to  you  with  gold  in  his  hand,  and 
wants  to  buy,  tell  him  you  have  nofie  to 
sell;  but  when  the  poor  come  to  you,  when 
they  have  nothing  to  give — the  widow,  the 
fatherless,  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  those 
who  have  nothing  to  give — I  want  you  to 
serve  them  just  as  you  would  my  most 
favorite  wife.''  I  never  knew  he  had  a  most 
favorite  wife  before  that  time,  and  I  don't 
know  now  that  he  had,  but  that  was  the  ex- 
pression he  used.  "And,"  said  he,  "If  you 
show  any  respect  to  persons,  or  make  any 
difference  as  to  individuals,  I  will  take 
that  key  away  from  you."  He  never  took  it 
away  from  me. 

I  want  to  say,  my  brethren  and  sisters, 
that  I  can  tell  you  stories  about  that  flour 
more  strange  and  wonderful  than  the 
story  of  the  widow  and  the  oil  told  in  the 
good  old  Bible.  I  have  a  mind  to  tell  you 
just  one  little  instance.  There  was  a  man 
who  had  a  wife  and  four  little  children, 
who  lived  away  down  towards  the  Jordan, 
in  the  Sixteenth  ward,  and  his  rations 
each  week  amounted  to  twenty-six  pounds 
of  flour,  and  the  first  time  he  took  his 
twenty-six  pounds  of  flour  home  he  said 
to  his  wife, "Agnes,  this  is  all  we  can  have 
for  the  next  seven  days.  Now  you  know 
I  work  hard,  and  must  have  something  to 
eat,  and  you  work  harder  still  among  these 
children  and  the  work  of  the  house,  and 
you  must  have  something  to  eat,  but  more 
than  either  of  us,  these  little  children  must 
have  something  to  eat."  His  wife  had 
been  very  well  raised.  She  was  very 
tasty  in  her  apparel.  She  would  go  hun- 
gry for  a  new  skirt  or  a  newsacque,  and  he 
was  afraid  that  if  an>  neighbor  came  along 
with  something  nice  in  the  way  of  clothing 
she  would  trade  away  her  last  pound  of 
flour,  and  so  he  said,  "Don't  be  foolish, 
and  you  must  not  let  a  pound  of  this  go  to 
anybody's  hand,  under  any  circumstances 
•or  conditions,   for  if  these  children  cry  for 


bread,  and  you  can't  give  them  anything 
else  to  eat,  and  if  you  have  no  flour  you 
have  got  no  bread." 

Well,  she  looked  at  him,  and  her  lips 
trembled  a  little.  She  was  a  very  kind 
and  affectionate  woman,  would  divide  her 
last  meal  with  anybody  that  was  in  want, 
and  she  turned  away  and  said  nothing. 
He  had  no  sooner  talked  that  way  to  his 
wife  than  a  feeling  of  hunger  came  over 
him.  He  wanted  to  eat  everything  before 
him,  but  he  couldn't  eat.  He  went  to  bed 
that  night,  and  was  so  hungry  all  -night 
that  he  couldn't  sleep.  He  got  up  and  went 
out  of  doors,  and  then  returned.  He  arose 
in  the  morning  and  still  was  hungry.  He 
started  to  go  up  to  the  President's  to  work. 
The  family  had  a  cow  they  had  brought 
across  the  plains,  and  in  those  days,  you 
know, they  had  to  turn  them  out.  They  had 
plenty  of  butter  in  the  morning,  and  he 
started  off  to  his  work.  His  wife  had  put 
a  pound  of  butter  or  more  in  his  bundle, 
with  the  bread,  and  he  started  for  the 
canyon.  But  he  was  very  hungry,  hun- 
gry, hungry!  So  much  so,  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  He  could  not  work,  he 
was  so  hungry — he  could  not  do  anything. 
He  went  home  at  night  hungry,  and  he 
went  to  bed  hungry.  The  next  morning 
he  started  out,  and  as  he  was  coming  up 
by  the  Sixteenth  ward  square,  right  on  the 
south  of  that,  on  the  corner  where  Joseph 
Fielding  owned  a  lot,  and  he  was  in  Eng- 
land on  a  mission, and  there  were  tall  weeds 
there  and  among  them  he  sawWm. J. Player, 
a  neighbor  and  a  blacksmith,  digging. 
He  called  out  to  Brother  Player,  "Well, 
what  are  you  doing  there?"  Brother  Play- 
er called  out  in  reply,  "I  am  getting  some 
roots."  He  said,  "What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  the  roots?''  He  said,  "(ioing 
to  take  them  home  to  help  out  with 
what  we  have  got  in  the  house."  "What 
have  you  got  in  the  house?"  "We  have 
only  some  bran."  And  this  man's 
wife  had   been  confined   just  a  few   days 
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before.  "What  are  you  doing  about  your 
wife?"  He  said,  "I  don't  know — the  best 
we  can."  "Have  you  got  any  fine  flour  in 
the  house?"  "No,  not  a  bit,  nothing  but 
bran."  With  that  our  friend  took  out  his 
bread  and  butter  that  he  had  tied  up.  and 
pitched  it  over,  saying,  "Take  them  home 
to  your  wife;  it  will  be  better  than  bran." 
He  had  no  sooner  done  that  than  the 
hunger  left.  He  was  at  work  all  day  and 
had  nothing  to  eat,  but  he  was  not  hungry. 
When  he  came  home  at  night, his  wife  had 
his  table  spread,  but  he  was  not  hungry. 
He  gathered  up  the  bread  and  butter,  and 
he  said,  "Send  Nettie  over  to  Brother 
Player's  with  this  bread  and  butter."  He 
went  out  and  bedtime  came,  and  he  did  not 
eat  anything-  He  went  to  bed  and  he  was 
not  hungry.  He  got  up  in  the  morning, 
and  still  was  not  hungry,  and  as  he  got  on 
the  door  sill  to  go  away,  he  threw  his  arm 
around  his  wife's  shoulder, her  cheek  rested 
upon  his  neck,  and  he  said:  "Now  I  have 
learned  a  lesson;  I  take  back  that  charge 
I  gave  you,  and  I  will  tell  you  now  as  long 
as  you  have  a  pound  of  flour  in  that  little 
sack  that  I  bring  home  to  you  each  Thurs- 
day evening,  don't  let  a  person  go  away 
from  you  hungry,  and  we  will  all  live  to- 
gether or  die  together,  we  will  trust  in  the 
Lord.  Now  that  woman  had  a  tin  cup 
that  held  about  a  pound  of  flour,  and  she 
filled  that  cup  sometimes  in  a  week  ten 
times,  and  sometimes  fifteen  times;  and 
there  was  one  week  in  particular  that  she 
filled  that  little  cup  23  times  out  of  that 
26  pounds  of  flour,  and  from  that  time  till 
the  country  was  filled  with  wheat  and  fine 
flour  that  little  sack  was  never  empty,  no 
matter  how  much  went  out;  there  was  al- 
ways a  little  left.  Now  that  is  one  instance, 
23  cupfuls  went  out  of  the  26  pounds,  and 
the  family  had  plenty  to  eat  besides. 

Now,  as  I  said,  this  flour  was  handed 
out  every  Thursday, and  we  were  kept  busy 
from  early  morning  till  late  at  night  in 
getting  out  the  allotment  of  flour  for-  that 


list  of  names,  with  all  the  help  I  could! 
get.  But  I  handled  it  all  myself  with  a 
little  scoop,  and  I  got  so  used  to  hand- 
ing out  flour  with  that  little  scoop  that  I 
could  deal  out  ten  thousand  pounds  of 
flour  and  I  wouldn't  get  short  or  over  in 
the  slightest — not  that  much  (indicating). 
But  that  flour  held  out,  and  we  fed  the- 
poor  and  those  that  had  nothing  to  give, 
and  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  and  the 
old  and  the  infirm,  until  there  was  plenty 
in  the  land,  and  there  was   still   some  left. 

Now  I  want  that  our  young  people,, 
when  they  hear  the  name  of  Brigham 
Young  called  up,  to  remember  that  during 
all  that  time,  when  the  rich  would  come 
with  their  gold  in  hand,  his  instruction  to- 
me was  to  say  "I  have  nothing  to  sell," 
but  when  the  aged  and  infirm  came,  to- 
"serve  them  just  as  you  do  my  most  favor- 
ite wife."  That  ought  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold. 

Well,  things  went  on  and  grew  and  in- 
creased, and  we  were  becoming  a  great 
people.  I  never  "got  my  back  up"  but 
once.  Somebody  told  President  Young 
that  Hamilton  had  got  the  devil  in  him, 
because  I  stopped  work  and  wouldn't  do 
anything,  and  the  President  came,  and  he 
took  a  grip  at  my  hand,  and  his  gaze  be- 
tokened trouble;  He  said,  "What  is  the 
matter?"  I  replied.  "I  have  got  the  blues." 
"Come  with  me,"  he  said.  So  we  went 
into  his  private  office  together.  He  then 
repeated,  "What  is  the  matter?"  I  said: 
"Brother  Brigham,  the  men  in  your  em- 
ploy are  faithful,  they  are  kind-hearted, 
they  would  die  for  you;  they  would  stand 
between  you  and  the  assassin's  knife  any 
time,  but  there  are  some  people  round  here 
who  are  doing  next  to  nothing,  who  insult 
them  because  they  are  old  countrymen 
and  because  they  are  rough  and  uncouth, 
which  they  can't  help.  I  won't  have  them 
insulted,  and  I  am  going  to  stop  right 
now."  I  did  not  call  anyone  by  name, 
but  I  told  him  just  how  things    were,  how 
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his  men  would  start  out  on  Monday  morn- 
ing and  go  up  City  Creek  canyon  to  get 
wood  or  poles  and  remain  for  a  whole 
week,  with  a  sack  full  of  bread  and  a  little 
box  or  can  full  of  molasses,  made  on  the 
Temple  block  by  Brother  Joseph  Home, 
which  was  as  black  as  tar  and  as  bitter  as 
wormwood.  On  this  they  would  work  for 
a  week,  and  think  they  were  doing  God's 
service.  He  listened  to  me  until  a  big 
tear  rolled  down  his  cheek,  then  he  said: 
"Now.  my  boy.  go  you  back  to  your  work, 
and  you  pay  no  attention  to  what  anybody 
says;  do  just  as  you  have  been  doing,  and 
remember  that  Brigham  is  boss."  That 
settled  the  thing  right  straight.  And  that, 
brethren  and  sisters,  became  the  slogan 
which  was  kept  up.  wherever  we  were,  in 
the  mountains  or  on  the  desert,  wherever 
we  were  all  was  right.  Brigham  was  boss. 
Many  a  time  when  we  have  been  out,  in 
the  barn,  or  in  the  garden,  or  on  the  farm, 
we  have  called  out,  "Joseph,"  or  "John," 
or  "William,"*  "where  are  you  going?  How 
are  you  getting  along?"  "All  right,  Broth- 
er Park,"  the  answer  would  come, "Brother 
Brigham  is  boss,  all  is  well." 

Now  one  thing  more.  In  the  summer  of 
1875,  Brother  George  Reynolds,  who  was 
the  secretary  of  President  Young,  came  to 
me  one  day  and  said:  "Hamilton.  I  have 
got  something  to  whisper  in  your  ear  that 
will  interest  you,  President  Young  has  just 
received  some  letters  from  Liverpool,  and 
don't  be  surprised  if  you  are  very  shortly 
called  upon  to  go  to  Europe."  Well,  it 
was  but  a  very  short  time  till  I  was  sent 
for.  and  the  President  told  me  what  he 
wanted  me  to  do.  He  said  to  take  no 
thought  for  my  family,  "they  shall  be  safe 
as  in  my  house."  He  blessed  me  and  gave 
me  money,  and  I  went,  and  when  I  got  to 
Liverpool.  I  was  sent  to  Scotland,  and  the 


*  The  brethren  here  referred  to  are  Brothers 
Joseph  Shaw,  John  Muzell,  George  Openshaw, 
William  Buttle  and  William   Hart. 


blessing  of  President  Young  prevailed 
against  all  opposition,  and  1  was  enabled 
to  do  what  I  was  sent  to  do,  and  more. 
But  when  the  time  came  for  me  to  return 
home,  the  presidency  in  Liverpool  contin- 
ued me  in  the  presidency  of  the  church  in 
Scotland;  and  I  was  in  Dundee,  Scotland, 
when  I  received  the  message  that  Presi- 
dent Young  had  passed  away.  You  recol- 
lect, he  left  us  on  the  29th  of  August, 1877. 
When  I  received  that  message  it  was  a 
bright  day,  but  a  cloud  passed  over  the 
sun.  But  there  was  no  letting  up;  we  had 
to  go  on  with  the  work.  Brigham  Young 
had  done  his  work,  and  we  must  go  on  and 
finish  our  stewardship.  In  the  October 
company  I  was  permitted  to  return.  Now 
I  will  tell  you  something,  perhaps  it  may 
be  said  to  be  bordering  on  superstition. 

In  the  month  of  October  I  reached  home; 
and  in  those  days  when  an  Elder  arrived  in 
Zion  from  his  mission  he  never  thought  of 
returning  to  his  home  and  family  until  he 
reported  to  President  Brigham  Young,  and 
received  his  blessing.  I  went  to  the  Pres- 
ident's office  before  I  went  home  on  Third 
South  Street,  and  as  I  went  into  the  office, 
there  were  three  or  four  of  the  Apostles 
present,  but  I  remember  that  Brother  Jos- 
eph F.  Smith  was  on  his  feet,  and  as  I 
opened  the  door  he  turned  round  and 
grasped  my  hand  and  gave  me  such  a  wel- 
come as  only  a  great  man  like  Joseph  F. 
Smith  can  give  to  his  friend;  and  then  he 
said  to  the  brethren,  "I  feel  that  we  ought 
to  bless  Brother  Park  before  he  goes 
home."  We  went  into  a  little  room  there 
in  the  rear,  and  they  blessed  me.  Brother 
Joseph  F.  was  mouth.  He  said:  "Brother 
Park,  you  have  been  faithful;  you  have 
performed  a  faithful  mission.  You  have 
accomplished  a  good  work,  and  you  have 
come  home  clean.  I  bless  you  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  And  so  he  went  on.  I  went 
home.  That  was  enough  to  satisfy  any 
reasonable  man,  but  I  was  not  satisfied. 
There  was  something  lacking.     The  feeling 
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grew  upon  me — I  must  see  Brigham 
Young;  I  must  see  him,  and  make  my  re- 
port to  him  individually,  and  tell  him  a 
great  many  things  that  I  wanted  to  say. 
That  feeling  grew  so  strong  upon  me  that 
it  was  making  me  perfectly  wretched.  The 
next  day  I  started  out  to  get  some  work. 
I  got  work,  but  that  feeling  grew  upon  me 
that  I  must  see  the  President.  After  my 
folks  went  to  bed  that  night  I  went  out  on 
the  blcck,  and  finally  I  told  the  Lord,  "It 
is  no  use;  if  President  Young  can  be  seen, 
I  must  see  him."  I  came  back  into  the 
house  again,  sat  down  in  the  room,  and 
while  I  sat  there  with  my  arms  resting  on 
my  knees,  my  hands  covering  my  face,  a 
vision  stole  over  my  senses,  and  I  became 
aware  that  there  was  someone  in  the  room 
beside  myself,  and  I  raised  my  head  and 
looked  up,  and  President  Young  stood  be- 
fore me,  and  he  said,  with  a  tone  of  re- 
proof in  his  voice,  "You  wanted  to  see 
me?"  And  he  said:  "Come,  let  us  take  a 
walk."  He  went  out  and  I  followed  him. 
We  walked  together  up  to  the  old  office, 
talking  just  as  we  had  talked,  as  far  as  I 
knew,  many  times  before;  no  difference. 
But  whether  I  was  in  the  body  or  out  of 
the  body  I  do  not  know,  I  knew  no  differ- 
ence. We  went  into  the  office.  I  knew 
and  realized  perfectly  that  it  was  night, 
bat  wherever  the  President  went,  there  was 
a  oeautiful  light  surrounding  him,  it  was 
as  clear  as  day.  Of  course  it  was  past 
office  hours,  and  there  was  nobody  in  the 
office,  but  standing  by  one  of  the  desks  I 
saw  Elder  William  C.  Staines.  Many  of 
you  remember  him.  He  has  been  gone  to 
the  better  land  for  several  years;  but  he 
stood  there  with  a  long  sheet  of  paper  in 
his  hands,  a  scroll  containing  a  list  of 
names.  The  President  reached  out  his 
hand  and  took  it,  and  he  looked  over  it, 
and  then  said:  "I  don't  see  your  name 
here,  Brother  Hamilton."  It  was  a  list  of 
names  that  had  been  selected  to  receive 
special  blessings.    He  said  as  he  looked  at 


it:  "There  is  a  number  of  names  that  have 
no  right  here.  He  motioned  for  a  pencil, 
and  I  handed  him  one,  and  he  held  that 
sheet  up  before  him,  and  took  that  pencil 
and  drew  it  through  name  after  name  till 
he  went  down  some  six  or  seven  names. 
Then  he  handed  it  back  again,  and 
turned  and  said  "Those  had  no  business 
there."  I  watched  those  names  ever  after, 
till  they  all  left  the  Church.  We  then  went 
up  to  the  barn, — went  into  the  barn,  where 
we  looked  over  the  stalls  and  talked  just 
as  we  had  done  scores  and  scores  of  times. 
Then  we  went  into  the  garden,  where  we  had 
some  very  fine  grape  vines,  but  they  were 
so  tender  that  they  could  not  bear  the 
winter  cold  of  this  climate,  and  every  fall 
we  had  to  take  the  runners  down  off  the 
trellises  and  lay  them  on  the  ground  and 
cover  them  over  with  saw-dust  and  a  little 
rubbish  from  the  barn  and  then  when  the 
winter  cold  was  over  we  uncovered  them 
and  put  them  up  again  on  the  trellises. 
He  looked  at  them  just  as  carefully  as  he 
had  ever  done  before,  from  the  time  they 
were  planted.  Then  we  went  on.  We  went 
back  around  to  the  office  again,  but  did 
not  go  in,  but  we  stood  and  talked,  and  he 
told  me  a  great  many  things  to  do  and  a 
great  many  things  not  to  do.  I  made  my 
report  to  him,  told  him  how  I  had  got 
along,  how  I  had  been  able  to  accomplish 
more  than  was  expected  of  me,  and  he  was 
pleased.  And  I  spoke  about  my  family, 
that  they  had  suffered.  That  I  did  not 
feel  good  about  it.  He  said,  "I  will  take 
care  of  you.  Don't  you  worry  about  the 
things  of  this  world.''  "Well,"  I  said, 
"Brother  Brigham,  the  grass  is  so  short." 
It  was  a  saying  that  we  used.  Said  I, 
"There  is  no  grass  at  all,"  and  I  felt  dis- 
appointed. "Well,"  he  said,  "I  would 
like  you  to  be  better  fixed  financially,  if 
you  would  live  your  religion  better."  And 
finally,  he  said,  "Hamilton,  are  you  satis- 
fied?" I  said,  "Yes,  I  am  more  than  satis- 
fied." Then  he  said,  "Now,  Brother  Ham- 
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ilton,  go,  live  your  religion,  preach  the 
Gospel  and  labor  to  build  up  God's  king- 
dom upon  the  earth;  that  will  be  the  true 
riches  when  you  come  to  me."  And  he  re- 
peated those  words  again,  with  great  feel- 
ing. "That,"  he  said,  "will  be  the  true 
riches  when  you  come  to  me." 

Now  then  another  word.  Only  a  short 
time  ago  I  had  been  up  to  dinner  from 
Z.  C.  M.  I.  to  my  home  on  Third  street, 
and  in  returning  a  lady  called  out:  "Broth- 
er Park,  wouldn't  you  like  to  see  an  old 
friend?"  I  said,  "Yes,  indeed  I  would;  I 
am  always  pleased  and  glad  to  see  an  old 
frierd."  She  said,  "Come  in  here."  I 
opened  the  little  gate  and  followed  her  into 
the  house,  and  there  sure  enough  I  saw  one 
that  in  the  years  gone  by  had  been  a  friend, 
looked  upon  as  a  true  friend.  Immediately 
there  came  up  before  my  vision  the  scroll 
in  the  President's  hands,  that  name  was 
the  first  that  the  President  had  scratched 
on  that  scroll.  That  person  had  left  the 
Church  and  had  been  away  from  Utah  for 
a  number  of  years  and  had  said  hard  things 
against  the  people,  and  had  come  back  on 
a  visit.  It  required  no  Daniel  to  interpret 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  "mene  tekel" 
— weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  want- 
ing, for  the  light  of  God's  spirit  had  gone 
out  of  the  hearts  of  those  men,  whose  names 
that  pencil  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
had  passed  through,  and  their  eyes  had  be- 
come blinded. 

Now  I  must  say  a  word  to  the  young  breth- 
ren and  the  young  ladies.  You  may  never 
hear  my  voice  again.  Let  me  say  to  you, 
continue  to  be  good  and  true,  and  you, 
young  ladies  when  you  dress,  do  not  dress 
vainly  for  the  purpose  of  being  seen,  but 
let  your  adornments  be  moderate  and  neat 
and  comely,  and  then  you  will  always  be 
beautiful,  and  you  know  a  thing  of  beauty 
is  a  joy  forever,    and  don't    forget   that  "a 


pretty  woman  'prettily  dressed'  is  a  pretty 
thing." 

And  now  you  young  men,  let  me  say  to 
you:  Be  true  to  your  God,  be  true  to  your 
holy  religion,  be  true  to  the  priesthood,  be 
true  to  yourselves.  Make  "Mormonism'* 
your  guiding  star,  and  remember  that  ad- 
monition from  that  grand  man,  Brighami 
Young,  "Live  your  religion,  preach  the- 
gospel,  put  forth  your  best  efforts  to  build1 
up  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth,  and 
that  will  be  the  true  riches"  when  you  are 
called  to  go  where  he  is  now. 

Now  for  my  own  part,  I  can  say,  "Mor- 
monism"  or  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  is 
the  panacea,  the  greatest  of  all,  for  all  the 
ills  of  life.  I  have  been  cold  on  the  moun- 
tain, I  have  been  hungry-  in  the  canon,  I 
have  been  thirsty  on  the  desert  when  water 
there  was  none,  but  Mormonism  was  true, 
and  Joseph  Smith  was  sent  of  God.  I  have 
gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead  when  my 
soul  was  tilled  with  sorrow  and  sore  dis- 
appointment, when  fond  hopes  seemed  to' 
perish  and  cherished  expectations  turned 
to  dust,  but  Mormonism  was  true  and  Jo- 
seph Smith  was  sent  of  God.  Iihave  stag- 
gered and  reeled  on  a  slippery  storm-tossed 
deck,  when  the  waves  rolled  high,  and 
clung  to  the  quivering  mast  when  the  winds 
shrieked  through  the  naked  spars,  but  Mor- 
monism was  true  and  Joseph  Smith  was 
sent  of  God.  I  have  gazed  on  the  battle 
of  elements,  midst  the  lightning's  Hash  and 
tempest's  roar,  where  the  seas  seemed  to 
contend  with  the  skies,  when  faces  paled 
and  brave  hearts  quiiled,  but  Mormonism 
was  true  and  Joseph  Smith  was  sent  of  God. 
Mormonism  is  true  to-day,  my  beloved 
brethren  and  sisters,  and  will  be  true  for- 
ever. God  grant  that  all  of  us  may  always 
be  found  true  to  it.      Amen. 

i  Reported  by  /•'.  E.  Barker.) 
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The  island  we  left  behind  was  low  and 
round,  and  fringed  by  a  rugged  coral  reef. 
Outside,  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  stretched 
far  away  into  the  distance  until  it  locked 
with  the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  Inside  lay 
a  part  of  the  same  great  ocean  as  a  calm 
and  placid  lagoon.  Thus  the  island  itself 
was  merely  a  circular  rim  of  land,  thickly 
overgrown  with  cocoa  palms  and  tropical 
underbrush,  with  the  deep  blue  sea  without 
and  the  pale  blue  sea  within.  And  the  sea 
without  was  joined  to  the  sea  within  by  a 
narrow  rocky  channel  in  the  island  rim, 
through  which  the  water  rushed  with 
terrific  force   in  times  of  wind  and  storm. 

It  was  not  a  promising  day  to  begin  a  long 
voyage  in  a  little  native  "cutter."  All 
night  a  strong  north  wind  had  blown  almost 
a  gale.  Out  in  the  deep  ocean  the  waves 
were  rolling  high  and  were  breaking  with 
deafening  boom  upon  the  reef.  Through 
the  pass  the  current  was  already  strong 
and  dangerous.  Our  boat  was  a  single- 
masted  cutter  only  twelve  feet  long  and 
four  or  five  feet  across  at  the  widest.  It 
was  but  a  frail  craft  at  the  best  to  venture 
upon  a  boundless  sea. 

However,  conference  was  to  be  held 
next  day  on  a  far  away  island.  Three 
missionaries  here  were  required  to  be  in 
attendance,  beside  the  venerable  Parima, 
the  patriarch  of  the  island  church,Te  Aroa, 
his  wife,  and  little  Ana,  their  sprightly  and 
winsome  seven-year-old  daughter.  So  we 
loosed  our  little  boat  from  its  moorings, 
hoisted  the  pigmy  mainsail  and  the  jib, 
and  set  out  hopefully  across  the  lagoon, 
and  through  the  swift  channel  in  the  rim 
into  the  fathomless  depths  beyond. 

Oh,  it  was  glorious  out  there  on  the 
swelling  sea!  The  strong  wind  was  refresh- 
ingly cool- itad'ied  spiciness  to  the  charm 
of  a  tropical  life.  Our  tiny  little  bark- 
like  a  walnut  shell— tossed  lightly  upon  the 
heaving    breast    of    the    ocean,     while    it 


cleaved  a  sharp  furrow  through  the  blue 
and  left  a  seething  wake  behind  it.  The 
mast  cut  grotesque  figures  in  the  blue 
above,  and  ever  and  again  some  wave  more 
forward  than  its  fellows,  splashed  upon  the 
cutter's  side  and  drenched  us  all  to  the 
skin.  But  even  that  was  fun.  Everyone 
enjoyed  it,  from  sturdy  little  Ana,  who 
stood  on  the  very  prow  of  the  boat, 
bobbing  up  and  down  with  the  jib,  and  the 
three  missionaries,  who  stood  amidships 
where  the  motion  was  least,  to  the  patri- 
arch of  the  boat,  who  sat  at  the  helm  with 
his  wife,  steering  the  frail  craft  through 
the  rolling  sea. 

We  were  fully  ten  miles  from  land,  and 
though  we  had  all  felt  at  heart  the  danger 
of  our  venture,  we  were  wholly  re-assured 
by  our  success  thus  far.  We  were  destined 
soon,  however,  to  have  our  hopes  crushed 
even  to  despair.  Far  away,  on  the 
northern  horizon,  an  ominous  blackness 
began  to  gather.  It  was  not  a  cloud,  nor 
was  it  like  a  cloud.  The  most  imaginative 
among  us  said  it  looked  like  Typhon, son  of 
the  keeper  of  the  winds,  showing  his  grue- 
some head  outside  the  portals  of  his  cave. 
And  the  imaginative  one  must  have  been 
right,  for  not  many  minutes  later,  the  al- 
ready stiff  north  wind  had  developed  into 
such  a  gale  as  is  seldom  seen  on  the  great 
Pacific.  It  did  not  come  in  gusts,  nor  did 
it  strike  with  gentleness.  Suddenly,  as 
a  hissing  lash  might  cut  an  unexpectant 
horse,  the  gale  was  upon  us  and  made 
our  little  boat  jump  and  rear  under  its 
sharp  sting.  ■  Then  it  grew  into  incom- 
parable fury.  It  tugged  and  strained  at 
our  simple  rigging;  it  made  our  little  sails 
belly  until  they  were  ready  to  burst,  and 
it  made  our  slender  mast  creak  and  groan 
under  the  terrible  stress. 

We  lowered  the  jib  as  soon  as  we  could, 
and  we  close-reefed  the  mainsail,  but  still 
our  little  boat   was  driven  in   a    wild  and 
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almost  ungovernable  rush  through  the 
waves.  And  those  waves!  They  had  been 
like  great  mounds  and  hills  before  the 
strength  of  the  gale  came  upon  us;  but 
now  the  crests  were  like  mountain  heights 
and  the  troughs  were  like  cavernous  depths. 
As  our  boat  was  irresistibly  driven  before 
the  wind  it  would  strike  the  side  of  a  great 
wave,  turn  its  nose  straight  toward  heav- 
en, and  begin  the  almost  perpendicular  as- 
cent. Then,  when  it  had  reached  the  crest, 
it  would  turn  its  nose  toward  the  unsounded 
deep  and  descend  with  frightful  speed. 
Indeed,  our  little  craft  was  no  ocean  grey- 
hound, to  span  from  wave  to  wave  and 
ride  undisturbed  upon  a  tempest-driven 
sea.  Nor,  indeed,  was  it  quite  as  large  as 
the  life-saving  boats  that  hang  from  the 
davits  of  the  Atlantic  liner.  If  the  storm 
did  not  abate,  Providence  alone  could  save 
us  from  a  watery  death. 

The  last  thought  was  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  us  all.  Straight  ahead  was  noth- 
ing but  an  angry,  raging  sea.  Behind  was 
the  wave-beaten  island,  now  fully  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  away.  To  turn  was  danger- 
ous, and  which  way  to  turn  for  hope  and 
help  was  unknown.  In  the  stern  sat  still 
the  aged  Parima — his  face  now  overspread 
with  a  fearful  pallor,  his  teeth  set  and  his 
eyes  fixed — holding  fast  to  the  governail  of 
the  rudder.  By  his  side  his  wife  hung  for 
dear  life  to  the  ropes  that  controlled  the 
mainsail  boom.  .Amidships  were  the  mis- 
sionaries still;  but  oh!  what  a  change  had 
come  over  them.  They  were  no  longer 
erect  and  gay,  but  lay  clinging  to  the  toss- 
ing deck,  sick  nearly  to  death  with  a  sick- 
ness that  passes  description.  Ana  alone 
seemed  to  be  undaunted  by  the  terrible 
display  of  elemental  power.  True,  she  was 
on  her  knees  holding  fast  to  the  jibsail 
ropes;  but  her  face  shone  with  a  confident 
light,  and  her  lips  were  parted  in  a  sweet 
smile  of  hope  and  joy.  Indeed,  she  looked 
like  the  guardian  angel  of   the    sea,  safely 


conducting  our   little   boat   to  a  harbor  of 
peace  and  rest. 

Suddenly  Parima  awoke  from  the  fear 
that  the  storm  had  aroused  within  him. 

"E  hara!" he  cried.  "We  can't  go  along 
this  way.  The  sky  is  getting  blacker  and 
the  wind  is  higher.  Soon  we'll  be  lost  in 
the  desert  of  waters.  E  hoa,"  he  con- 
tinued, "let's  tack  off  to  the  side  and  try 
to  get  back  to  the  island." 

With  that  he  turned  the  rudder  sharply, 
and  we  all  ducked  lower  as  the  boom 
swept  over  us  and  presented  the  sail  to 
the  new  tack.  It  was  a  hazardous  thing 
to  do,  and  some  of  us  thought  that  we  were 
lost  then  and  there.  However,  Parima  was 
a  good  native  sailor.  In  a  moment  he 
had  us  safely  before  the  wind  again,  and 
scudding  away  in  the  new  direction.  A 
thorough  drenching  was  all  the  mishap  we 
suffered.  Fifteen  minutes  later  he  whirled 
us  again,  and  turned  the  nose  of  our  boat 
toward  the  island  pass  through  which 
we  had  come.  Immediately  our  hearts 
felt  lighter,  and  even  that  awful  sickness 
of  the  sea  seemed  to  become  easier. 

The  run  back  to  the  island  was  quickly 
made  and  without  misadventure.  But 
here  to  our  dismay,  we  were  brought  to 
face  a  danger  greater  even  than  that  from 
which  we  had  fled.  Even  before  we  real- 
ized it,  we  were  hard  upon  the  pass.  There 
the  turbulent  sea  was  rolling  and  boiling 
and  swirling  with  malignant  force.  In 
the  middle  the  "Shark's  Nest" — a  hidden 
treacherous  rock  that  cut  the  channel  in 
two — was  now  completely  hidden  by  the 
seething  mass,  now  exposed  for  three  feet 
or  more.  Such  turmoil  in  the  sea  one 
may  seldom  witness.  Even  the  unprac- 
ticed  eve  could  quickly  judge  that  no  hol- 
low boat  made  by  human  hands  could  live 
in  that  channel.  Parima  was  quick  this 
time  to  act.  With  a  smothered  cry  and  a 
quick  order  he  turned  the  rudder  and  be- 
gan to  tug  at  the  rigging  of  the  boat.     Al- 
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most  before  his  action  was  began,  however, 
a  giant  wave  picked  up  the  boat  and  threw 
it  into  the  channel.  Its  prow  was  pointed 
to  the  Shark's  Nest,  where  death  lurked  on 
every  side, and  Death  seemed  indeed  now  at 
last  to  have  caught  us  for  his  own.  Parima 
groaned  and  dropped  his  head,  his  wife 
shrieked  aloud,  the  missionaries  shuddered 
even  in  their  distress;  but  Ana,  on  her 
knees  still  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  retained 
her  hopeful,  confident  smile. 

We  should  only  have  a  moment  more 
to  live,  though  we  were  ill  prepared  to  die. 
No  boat  had  ever  lived  through  such  a 
predicament  as  ours,  and  we  looked  for 
nothing  less  than  to  be  dashed  to  pieces 
and  crushed  upon  that  awful  rock.  But 
as  we  shut  our  eyes  to  meet  this  fate,  an- 
other giant  wave  caught  us  upon  its  crest, 
lifted  us  far  above  the  Nest  of  the  Sharks, 
and  dropped  us  safely  on  the  other  side. 
We  were  far  too  much  overcome  to  speak 


o"  even  to  utter  thanks.  With  such  pres- 
ence of  mind  as  we  had,  we  steered  hast- 
ily away,  and  twenty  minutes  later  cast 
anchor  in  the  peaceful  harbor  of  the 
lagoon. 

"Thank  God,"  said  one  of  the  misson- 
aries  at  last.  "I  thought  that  voyage 
would  have  been  my  last." 

"Oh,  dear  no,"  said  Ana  as  she  came  aft 
from  the  forward  deck.  "I  wasn't  fright- 
ened at  all.  I  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  help 
us,  'cause  you  preached  that  the  Lord 
would  hear  our  prayers,  so  I  knew  we 
wouldn't  be  hurt." 

"Bless  you,  my  dear,"  said  the  patriach 
of  the  boat  as  he  brushed  away  a  grate- 
ful tear;  "your  faith  has  brought  us  safely 
through." 

And  as  we  all  knelt  in  thanksgiving  to 
God,  we  felt  that  the  faith  of  a  little  child 
had  that  day  saved  us  from  the  hand  of 
Death.  Aubie. 


THE  PRE-EXISTENCE  OF  MAN. 

(BASED   ON    THE    WRITINGS    OF    ELDEK    ORSON    PRATT.) 

(continued  from  page  554.) 


ET  us  next  inquire,  whether 
Michael,  afttr  taking  a  taber- 
nacle, under  the  name  of 
Adam,  lost  or  forgot  any  of 
his  previous  knowledge.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  Michael, 
when  he  had  charge  of  the  armies  in 
heaven,  must  have  known  good  and  evil, 
to  some  extent,  at  leact;  for  if  he  were 
ignorant  of  good  and  evil,  he  could  not 
have  received  any  merit  for  keeping  his 
first  estate.  If  he  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of  evil,  he  would  not  have  fought 
against  one-third  part  of  the  hosts  of 
heaven  for  doing  evil.  If  Michael  stood 
forth  as  a  bold  champion  for  the  rights  of 
his  brethren,  and  for  that  which  was  good, 
he    must   have  understood    the  nature  of 


good.  If  spirits,  in  their  first  estate,  did 
not  know  good  from  evil,  why  were  they 
thrust  down  and  bound  with  "everlasting 
chains  of  darkness"  for  doing  that  which 
they  did  not  know  to  be  evil?  Would  any 
parent  here  in  this  world  banish  his  chil- 
dren everlastingly  from  his  presence,  with- 
out any  hopes  of  recovery,  for  doing  those 
things  which  they  did  not  know  to  be  evil? 
Our  hearts  would  revolt  at  the  very  idea  of 
such  injustice  in  an  earthly  parent.  Shall 
we,  then,  represent  God  as  more  unjust 
than  man?  Shall  we  say  that  He  will 
punish  with  everlasting  punishment,  the 
rebellious  angels  without  a  sufficient 
cause?  Shall  we  doom  them  to  endless 
misery  for  acts  which  they  did  not  know 
to  be  evil?      It  is  evident,  then,  that  the 
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angels  in  their  first  estate  knew  good  and 
evil;  and,  therefore,  were  subject  to  re- 
ward and  punishment  for  their  acts.  But 
when  Adam  was  placed  in  the  garden,  he 
did  not  know  good  and  evil;  therefore,  the 
knowledge  which  he  once  was  in  possession 
of,  in  regard  to  good  and  evil,  was  lost  and 
forgotten.  To  what  extent  he  had  lost  the 
knowledge  of  other  subjects,  we  are  not  in- 
formed- It  is  very  probable  that  he  re- 
membered nothing  in  relation  to  the  events 
which  transpired  in  his  previous  state. 
Possessing  an  intelligent  spirit  capable  of 
being  instructed,  he,  doubtless,  received 
information  by  the  immediate  inspiration 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  from  God  Him- 
self, who  was  personally  with  him.  He 
had  sufficient  intelligence  imparted  to  him 
to  give  names  to  all  beasts,  and  cattle, 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  when  the  Lord 
brought  them  unto  him.  God  imparted 
to  him  a  language  by  which  to  express  his 
ideas.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  Adam 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  language 
which  he  used  in  his  spiritual  state. 
Though  spirits  make  use  of  language,  it  is 
very  probable  that  their  ideas  are  not  con- 
veyed by  sounds  through  the  medium  of 
an  atmosphere  similar  to  ours.  The  lan- 
guage, therefore,  which  Adam  spake,  must 
have  been  given  to  him  by  the  immediate 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  the  same  as 
He  gave  a  variety  of  tongues  to  the  people 
who  were  building  the  tower.  The  same 
power  that  gave  him  the  language,  gave  to 
him  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  language. 
Therefore,  we  may  reasonably  believe  that 
when  the  spirit  of  Michael  entered  his 
tabernacle,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his 
previous  knowledge,  not  only  in  relation  to 
good  and  evil,  but  in  relation  to  all  other 
subjects,  and  that  all  the  knowledge  he 
acquired  previous  to  his  fall  was  obtained 
by  observation,  reflection,  and  immediate 
inspiration;  that  he  had  to  lay  aside  his 
former  information,  and  begin  at  the  first 
principles  of  knowledge,   and   ascend,   by 


degrees,  from  truth  to  truth,  until  he 
should  regain  all  the  light  and  intelligence 
he  possessed  in  the  spirit  world,  and  even 
more,  inasmuch  as  he  was  placed  in  a  con- 
dition to  learn  things  by  experience,  that 
could  not  have  been  learned  in  the  spiritual 
existence. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  knowledge  of  our 
first  parents  was  limited.  Though  the 
Lord  had  formed  Eve,  and  brought  her  to 
Adam,  yet  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive 
how  conjugal  love  could  exist  between  the 
sexes,  when  they  had  no  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  or  joy  or  misery.  It  is  also 
extremely  doubtful  whether  they,  in  their 
state  of  ignorance,  could  propagate  a 
mortal  species.  Shame  or  modesty  was 
something  that  they  had  no  idea  of;  hence, 
we  read  that,  "they  were  both  naked,  the 
man  and  his  wife,  and  were  not  ashamed." 
(Gen.  ii:  25).  They,  being  immortal, 
and  having  no  blood  flowing  within  their 
system,  and  being  destitute  of  every  prin- 
ciple resulting  from  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  were  unqualified,  as  yet,  to  fulfil 
the  command,  to,  ''Be  fruitful  and  multi- 
ply and  replenish  the  earth;"  (Gen.  i:  28), 
provided  that  the  command  had  reference 
to  a  mortal  posterity  of  flesh  and  bones. 
Flesh  and  bones  are  made  out  of  blood; 
and  without  blood,  flesh  and  bones  could 
not  be  begotten  and  born;  now,  as  blood 
is  the  natural  life,  and  contains  within  it- 
self mortality  and  death,  it  is  evident  that 
Adam  and  Eve  had  not  that  mortal  fluid 
flowing  within  their  immortal  systems;  and 
yet,  without  blood,  they  never  could  have 
begotten  children  of  flesh  and  bones.  Tf 
it  were  the  design  of  the  Almighty  that 
man,  in  his  second  estate,  should  beget 
bodies  or  tabernacles  only,  and  not  spirits, 
then  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  fulfil 
that  design  until  after  the  fall.  The  spirits 
were  already  begotten  in  heaven;  these 
spirits  required  tabernacles;  it  may  have 
been  the  duty  of  man  in  this  world  to  be- 
get these  tabernacles,  that  innocent  spirits 
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from  the  spirit  world  might  take  up  their 
abode  in  them.  This  work,  man,  in  this 
world,  could  not  do,  unless  blood  circu- 
lated within  his  arteries  and  veins.  Now, 
the  Lord  could  not,  consistently,  with  His 
goodness,  .organize  blood  within  the  sys- 
tem of  man,  and  thus  subject  him  to 
death.  He  therefore  made  him  immortal. 
In  order  that  man  might  have  the  ex- 
ceedingly great  privilege  granted  to  him  of 
knowing  good  and  evil,  of  multiplying  and 
replenishing  the  earth,  with  bodies  or  tab- 
ernacles for  the  spirits — the  Lord  formed 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  so  constructed 
its  fruit,  that  if  taken  in  the  system,  it 
would  destroy  the  immortality  thereof,  and 
thus  by  our  first  parents  partaking  of  the 
tree,  they  would  place  themselves  in  a  con- 
dition to  propagate  bodies  of  flesh.  But 
did  the  Lord  command  them  to  eat  of  this 
fruit?  No;  such  a  command  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  His  goodness.  It 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  His  attri- 
butes to  make  the  tree;  it  was  perfectly 
right  that  He  should  plant  it  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden,  where  Adam  and  his  wife 
could  not  fail  to  behold  it,  as  they  passed 
to  and  fro  eating  of  the  various  fruits  with 
which  the  garden  abounded.  But  knowing 
that  the  fruit  contained  mortality  and 
death  within  it,  He  did  not  feel  justified 
to  let  Adam  and  Eve  partake  of  it  without 
giving  them  a  warning  of  the  consequences 
which  would  follow.  The  heavens  would 
have  considered  the  Lord  unjust  inasmuch 
as  He  had  made  the  tree  and  placed  it 
within  the  reach  of  man,  if  He  had  neg- 
lected to  caution  him  not  to  eat  of  it. 
Therefore,  the  Lord  gave  a  strict  command 
that  our  first  parents  should  not  eat  of  the 
fruit,  telling  them  that  they  should  surely 
die  if  they  did  partake  of  it.  The  Lord 
having  a  foreknowledge  of  all  things,  knew 
that  Adam  and  Eve  would,  because  of 
their  ignorance,  be  easily  enticed  to  dis- 
obey this  commandment,  He,  therefore, 
suffered  Satan  to  enter  into  the  body  of  a 


certain  beast,  called  a  serpent,  and  to  speak 
through  the  serpent,  and  entice  our  first 
parents  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  They 
yielded  to  the  temptation;  the  Lord  could 
now  inflict  upon  them  the  pain  and  misery 
and  death,  and  still  be  just;  for  they  had 
disobeyed  His  command.  They  were  now 
made  mortal  by  their  own  acts.  Blood 
now  flowed  within  their  systems,  and  they 
had  placed  themselves  in  a  condition  to 
"multiply  and  replenish  the  earth"  with  a 
mortal  posterity.  Although  the  command 
was  given  for  man  to  multiply  before  the 
fall,  yet  the  Lord  knew  that  man  could  not 
fulfill  this  command,  so  far  as  mortality 
was  concerned,  until  he  should  through  his 
own  act,  acquire  a  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  and  introduce  a  change  into  his  own 
system  adapted  to  that  end.  Therefore, 
the  first  great  command  was  given  accord- 
ing to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  in  rela- 
tion to  the  fall,  knowing  that  man  would 
suffer  the  penalties  of  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit,  and  knowing  that  while  under  that 
penalty  he  would  be  prepared  to  beget  a 
fleshly  offspring.  From  all  the  circum- 
stances, it  would  appear  plain  to  us,  that 
the  Lord  never  intended  our  first  parents 
to  multiply  mortal  tabernacles  until  after 
they  should,  by  their  own  acts,  gain  a 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  govern  children,  according  to  the 
principles  of  justice  and  mercy,  and  the 
nature  of  right  and  wrong.  In  the  Book  of 
Abraham  the  Lord  has  not  told  us  that  He 
gave  a  positive  cammand  for  man  to  mul- 
tiply; but  while  counseling  upon  the  sub- 
ject on  the  sixth  day,  the  Gods  said,  "We 
will  cause  them  to  be  fruitful,  and  multi- 
ply and  replenish  the  earth."  This  was  not 
a  command,  but  merely  a  declaration  what 
the  Gods  would  do.  "We  will  cause  them 
to  be  fruitful,"  etc.  Now  we  have  already 
seen  what  plan  would  be  adopted  to  cause 
them  to  multiply;  it  was  by  placing  before 
them  "the  tree  of  knowledge,"  that  they, 
through  the  exercise  of  their  own  agency, 
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might  be  endowed  with  the  requisite  quali- 
fications not  only  to  bring  forth  mortal  chil- 
dren, but  to  govern  them  according  to  the 
laws  of  good  and  evil. 

That  our  first  parents  would  have  had 
no  mortal  children  if  they  had  not  par- 
taken of  the  forbidden  fruit,  is  not  only 
reasonable,  but  it  is  clearly  revealed  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  The  Prophet  says,  "If 
Adam  had  not  transgressed,  he  would  not 
have  fallen;  but  he  would  have  remained 
in  the  garden  of  Eden.  And  all  things 
which  were  created  must  have  remained 
in  the  same  state  which  they  were,  after 
they  were  created;  and  they  must  have  re- 
mained for  ever,  and  had  no  end.  And 
they  would  have  had  no  children;  where- 
fore they  would  have  remained  in  a  state 
of  innocence,  having  no  joy,  for  they  knew 
no  misery;  doing  no  good,  for  they  knew 
no  sin.  But  behold,  all  things  have  been 
done  in  the  wisdom  of  Him  who  kr.oweth 
all  things.  Adam  fell  that  man  might  be; 
and  men  are  that  they  might  have  joy." 
The  same  doctrine  is  also  revealed  in  the 
inspired  translation  of  the  Book  of  Gene- 
sis. "And  Adam  called  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  Eve  also,  his  wife,  and  they 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  from  the  way 
towards  the  Garden  of  Eden,  speaking  un- 
to them,  and  they  saw  him  not,  for  they 
were  shut  out  from  His  presence.  And  He 
gave  unto  them  commandment  that  they 
should  worship  the  Lord  their  God,  and 
should  offer  the  firstlings  of  their  flocks, 
for  an  offering  unto  the  Lord.  And  Adam 
was  obedient  unto  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord. 

"And  after  many  days  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  appeared  unto  Adam,  saying,  'Why 
dost  thou  offer  sacrifices  unto  the  Lord?' 
and  Adam  said  unto  him,  T  know  not,  save 
the  Lord  commanded  me.'  And  then  the 
angel  spake,  saying,  'This  thing  is  a  simili- 
tude of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Only  Begotten 
of  the  Father,  which  is  full  of  grace  and 
truth.       Wherefore,  thou  shalt  do  all  that 


thou  doest  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  and 
thou  shalt  repent,  and  call  upon  God'in 
the  name  of  the  Son  for  evermore. 

"And  in  that  day  the  Holy  Ghost  fell 
upon  Adam,  which  bore  record  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  saying,  'I  am  Jesus 
Christ,  from  the  beginning,  henceforth  and 
forever,  that  as  thou  hast  fallen,  thou  may- 
est  be  redeemed;  and  all  mankind,  even 
as  many  as  will.' 

"And  in  that  day  Adam  bles«ed  God, 
and  was  filled,  and  began  to  prophesy  con- 
cerning all  the  families  of  the  earth: 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  God  for  my  trans- 
gression, for  in  this  life  I  shall  have  joy, 
and  again  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see  God. 

"And  Eve  his  wife,  heard  all  these 
things,  and  was  glad,  saying,  'Were  it  not 
for  our  transgressions,  we  should  never  have 
had  seed,  and  should  never  have  known  good 
and  evil,  and  the  joy  of  our  redemption, 
and  the  eternal  life  which  God  giveth  unto 
all  the  obedient.  And  Adam  and  Eve 
blessed  the  name  of  God;  and  they  made 
all  things  known  unto  their  sons  and  their 
daughters." 

The  Prophet  Enoch  also  reveals  the  same 
doctrine  in  his  discourse  on  the  subject  of 
the  Gospel,  as  revealed  to  Adam  after  he 
was  driven  out  from  the  garden  of  Eden. 
"And  Enoch  continued  his  speech,  saying, 
The  Lord  which  spake  with  me,  the  same 
is  the  God  of  Heaven,  and  He  is  my  God. 
and  your  God,  and  ye  are  my  brethren;  and 
why  counsel  ye  yourselves,  and  deny  the 
God  of  Heaven? 

"The  heavens  hath  he  made;  the  earth 
is  His  footstool,  and  the  foundation  thereof 
is  his:  behold,  he  hath  laid  it;  an  host  of 
men  hath  He  brought  upon  the  face  there- 
of. And  death  hath  come  upon  our  fathers: 
nevertheless  we  know  them,  and  cannot 
deny;  and  even  the  first  of  all  we  know, 
even  Adam.  For  a  book  of  remembrance 
we  have  written  among  us.  according  to 
the  pattern  given  by  the  linger  of  God;  and 
it  is  given  in  our  own  language. 
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"And  as  Enoch  spake  forth  the  words  of 
God,  the  people  trembled,  and  could  not 
stand  before  his  presence;  and  he  said  unto 
them,  Because  that  Adam  fell  we  are:  by 
his  fall  came  death;  and  we  are  made  par- 
takers of  misery  and  woe.  And  he  called 
upon  our  Father  Adam  by  his  own  voice, 
saying,  I  am  God:  I  made  the  world  and 
men  before  they  were..  And  He  said  also 
unto  him,  if  thou  wilt  turn  unto  me,  and 
hearken  unto  my  voice,  and  believe,  and 
repent  of  all  thy  transgressions,  and  be 
baptized  even  by  water,  in  tht  name  of  my 
On  y  Begotten  Son,  which  is  full  of  grace 
and  truth,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
name  which  shall  be  given  under  Heaven, 
whereby  salvation  shall  come  unto  the 
children  of  men;  ye  shall  ask  all  things  in 
His  name,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  it 
shall  be  given  you. 

"And  our  Father  Adam  spake  unto  the 
Lord,  and  said,  Why  is  it  that  men  must 
repent  and  be  baptized  by  water?  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Adam,  Behold,  I  have  for- 
given thee  thy  transgressions  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  Thence  came  the  saying  abroad 
among  the  people,  That  Christ  hath  atoned 
for  original  guilt,  wherein  the  sins  of  the 
parents  cannot  be  answered  upon  the  heads 
of  the  children,  for  they  are  whole  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world. 

"And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Adam,  say- 
ing, Inasmuch  as  thy  children  are  con- 
ceived in  sin,  even  so  when  they  begin  to 
grow  up.  sin  conceiveth  in  their  hearts,  and 


they  taste  the  bitter,  that  they  may  know 
to  prize  the  good.  And  it  is  given  unto 
them  to  know  good  from  evil;  wherefore 
they  are  agents  unto  themselves.    * 

"I  give  unto  you  another  law  and  com- 
mandment to  teach  these  things  freely  unto 
your  children,  saying,  That,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  born  into  the  world  by  the  fall 
which  bringeth  death,  by  water  and  blood, 
and  the  Spirit  which  I  have  made,  and  so 
become  of  dust  a  living  soul,  even  so  ye 
must  be  born  again  of  water,  and  the  Spirit, 
and  cleansed  by  blood,  even  the  blood  of 
mine  Only  Begotten. 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  Lord 
had  spoken  with  Adam,  our  father,  tha* 
Adam  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  was  caught 
away  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  was 
carried  down  into  the  water,  and  was  laid 
under  the  water,  and  was  brought  forth 
out  of  the  water,  and  thus  he  was  bapt- 
ized, and  the  Spirit  of  God  descended 
upon  him;  and  thus  he  was  born  of  the 
Spirit,  and  he  became  quickened  in  the 
inner  man:  and  he  heard  a  voice  out  of 
Heaven,  saying,  Thou  art  baptized  with 
fire,  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the 
record  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  from 
henceforth  and  forever.  And  thou  art  after 
the  order  of  Him  who  was  without  begin- 
ning of  days  or  end  of  years,  from  all  etern- 
ity. Behold,  thou  art  one  in  me — a  son  of 
God;  and  thus  may  all  become  my  sons. 
Amen." 


TIME  AT  THE  NORTH    POLE. 


If  the  .North  Pole  is  ever  reached,  the 
adventurous  spirits  who  get  there  will  find 
that  they  have  actually  outstripped  Father 
Time  altogether,  in  fact,  he  will  have  given 
up  the  race  entirely,  for  at  the  northern 
and  southern  extremities  of  the  earth's 
axis  there  is  no  fixed  time  at  all. 

.  At  any  moment  it  can  be  either  noon 
or  midnight,  breakfast  time  or  supper 
time,  work  time  or  play   time,    whichever 


you  like.  Clocks  will  be  a  fraud  and  an 
illusion,  for  at  the  pole  all  degrees  of  long- 
itude converge  into  one,  and  therefore,  all 
times. 

The  possibilities  of  such  a  position  are 
endless.  Not  only,  too,  will  the  clocks  be 
out  of  time,  but  the  calendar  as  well.  It 
can  be  at  will  either  yesterday,  today  or 
tomorrow. 
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CHAPTER   THIRTEEN. 


HAT  a  long  time  you've  been 
away,  grandma,''  said  Alice 
one  evening. 

Grandma  had  been  away  on 
a  visit  to  Uncle  Edson  for 
more  than  five  months. 
"You'll  have  to  tell  us  the  rest  of  those 
stories  that  you  promised,"  continued 
Alice.  And  in  order  to  ward  off  another 
break  in  them  she  went  on,  "Yoa  must 
not  go  away  again,  either — we  won't  let 
you." 

"Well,''  replied  grandma,  "I'll  agree  not 
to  leave  you  again  till  I've  told  you  all 
the  stories  that  I  promised  you.  Let  me 
see,"  she  added,  "what  did  I  tell  you  last? 
I  really  have  forgotten." 

"I  know,"  piped  a  small  voice;  "it  was 
about  Uncle  Jesse — when  he  was  lost  and 
almost  drowned,  and  you  were  going  to 
tell  us  another  story  about  him." 

"Oh,  yes,',  replied  grandma,  "I  remem- 
ber now."  And  she  arranged  herself  com- 
fortably in  the  large  rocking  chair  in  prep- 
aration for  another  narrative  of  early  days. 

^:  *  *  * 

When  Jesse  and  I  returned  from  our 
visit  north,  we  began  to  cast  about  us, 
his  father,  himself  and  I,  for  something  he 
could  put  his  hand  to  in  the  way  of  a 
trade.  You  know  that,  before  this,  he 
had  set  his  heart  on  being  a  cowboy.  It 
was  for  this  purpose  he  went  up  to  his 
uncle's  ranch.  But  now  none  of  us  would 
hear  of  his  following  up  such  a  vocation. 
And  suddenly  all  of  us  began  to  discover 
all  sorts  of  objections  to  such  an  occupa- 
tion. The  upshot  of  our  talk  was  to  send 
him  to  school. 

The  Brigham  Young  Academy  at  I'rovo 
had  just  been  started.  President  Young, 
you  know,  had  always  been  anxious  to 
give  his  people  as  much  education  as 
their  circumstances  would  permit.     So  he 


chose  Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser,  who  was  then 
a  teacher  in  one  of  the  schools  of  Salt 
Lake,  to  take  charge  of  the  new  school. 
Now,  this  was  to  be  different  from 
other  places  of  learning.  It  was  to  be 
a  Church  school.  We  who  have  heard  so 
much  of  this  Academy  at  Provo,  the  Col- 
lege at  Logan,  and  the  L.  D.  S.  Univer- 
sity at  Salt  Lake,  do  not  see  anything 
strange  in  the  idea  of  a  school  where  theol- 
ogy is  taught  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
sought  after  as  the  leading  influence.  But 
in  those  days  it  was  something  new  in  the 
Utah  history  of  the  Church.  I  have  often 
hea'd  Dr.  Maeser  remark  how  utterly  at  a 
loss  he  was  for  an  idea  of  what  it  should 
be  like.  He  went  to  President  Young 
for  instructions.  But  all  he  could  get  out 
of  the  President  was  a  fresh  order  to  go 
down  to  Provo  and  organize  a  school.  Had 
the  President  any  particular  plans  for  or- 
ganizing it?  The  only  one  point  was 
the  teacher  must  not  teach,  even  the  al- 
phabet, without  the  Spirit  of  God.  This 
was  all  the  details  Brother  Maeser  had. 
And  the  school  was  organized,  and,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  boys  and  girls  it  has 
turned  out,  it  was  organized  in  the  right 
way,  for  the  doctor  was  a  prayerful  man. 

But,  dear  me,  how  I  am  wandering,  I 
must  come  back  to  Jesse. 

Well,  we  decided  that  Jesse  should  go  to 
the  Provo  Academy.  We  got  him  ready, 
took  him  down  there,  and  put  him  in 
school  with  that  kindly  teacher. 

What  Jesse  did  during  those  three  terms 
he  must  tell  you,  for  I  don't  know  enough 
about  it  to  do  so.  Besides,  it  doesn't  be- 
long to  this  story.  Anyway,  he  stayed 
there  three  terms,  long  enough, we  thought, 
to    be    able    to    get   along   with   a  country 

school.     For  he  intended  to  teach. 

*  #  *  * 


you 


he   rest    of    this  narrative    I    shall   tell 
in     the    words  of    Jesse    himself,  as     I 
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have  so  often  heard  him  tell  it  to  your 
cousins.  But  first  I  must  say  something 
about  how  your  Uncle  Jesse  came  to  have 
a  particular  trait  of  character,  without 
which  the  story  I  am  telling  could  never 
have  happened. 

You  know  Jesse  does  well  whatever  he 
undertakes  to  do.  No  matter  how  hard 
it  is,  he  finishes  it  once  he  has  begun  it. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  is  not  careful 
what  he  attempts,  but  when  he  begins  that 
settles  it  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  Every- 
body admires  this  trait  in  a  person,  man 
or  woman,  boy  or  girl.  And  it  is  proper 
to  acquire  it,  for  nothing  is  more  hurtful 
to  one's  character  than  to  be  always  begin- 
ning, but  never,  or  seldom  ending  a  thing. 
Downright  laziness  is  almost  better,  I 
sometimes  think,  than  this  habit  of  never 
finishing  a  job.  I  don't  mean,  of  course, 
that  you  should  continue  doing  a  thing 
when  you  have  learned  that  it  is  wrong. 
As  the  old  saying  is,  we  should  be  sure 
we  are  right,  and  then  go  ahead.  But 
many  people  who  are  careful  enough  not 
to  act  till  they  feel  sure  they  are  right, 
lose  track  of  the  latter  part  of  that  sen- 
tence— they  never  go  ahead ;  they  get 
tired,  or  as  Nick  there  would  say,  they 
peter  out.  Uncle  Jesse,  though,  was  nev- 
er one  of  that  kind  of  people.  He  learned 
his  quality  of  sticking  to  a  thing  to  the 
end,  however, by  a  good  many  hard  knocks 
at  home. 

Your  grandfather,  too,  had  this  quality 
in  a  high  degree,  and  as  he  was  the  most 
important  person  at  our  house  while  he 
was  alive,  he  somehow  impressed  this  trait 
on  all  the  children.  He  rarely  whipped 
the  boys;  or  spoke  crossly  to  any  of  them. 
Always  a  serious  and  pious  man,  the  boys 
rarely  thought  of  disobeying  him.  At  all 
events,  if  they  did  at  any  time,  they  never 
repeated  it. 

Once.  I  remember.  Jesse  tried  it.  We 
were  then  living  on  the  farm.  Y  >ur  grand- 
father  had   gone    to    the  city,   but  before 


leaving  home  he  had  told  Jesse  to  get  up 
some  horses  that  were  in  the  field.  Jesse, 
however,  neglected  to  do  it,  went  to  bed  as 
usual,  and  was  fast  asleep  when  his  faiher 
came  home. 

"Are  those  horses  in  the  stable?"  was 
the  first  question  he  asked  me  when  he  re- 
turned. 

I  told  him  they  were  not. 

"Then  wake  Jesse,"  he  said,  "and  tell' 
him  to  go  after  them." 

"But,"  I  pleaded,  "it's after  one  o'clock,, 
and  it's  dark  as  pitch." 

"That  doesn't  matter,"  he  answered.  "I 
told  him  to  get  them  up,  and  he  should 
have  done  it." 

So  I  roused  Jesse  and  told  him  what  his- 
father  wanted.  You  wouldn't  think,  would 
you,  that  your  uncle  had  ever  cried?  But 
that  night  he  boo-hooed  plentifully.  It 
was  no  good,  though; his  father  was  not  to- 
be  turned,  Out  he  went,  therefore,  in  that. 
Egyptian  darkness  in  seareh  of  the  horses. 

The  field  was  very  large, but  it  happened 
that  one  of  the  horses  he  was  looking  for  was 
white,  and  grandpa  was  sure  he  could  find 
them  if  he  would.  He  hunted  and  hunted. 
One  hour  passed,  and  he  did  not  return. 
His  father  and  1  sat  up  waiting  for  him. 
At  half-past  two  he  came  in  saying  he 
couldn't  find  them. 

But  that  wouldn't  do;  he  must  find 
them,  if  it  took  till  daylight.  So  he  went 
out  again.  In  less  than  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  we  heard  the  tramping  of  horses 
outside,  and  we  knew  he  had  brought  them 
home. 

Another  time,  during  a  winter  on  the 
farm,  a  particularly  heavy  snow  storm 
arose.  The  snow  fell  so  fast  that  by  morn- 
ing I  could  not  see  how  the  children 
would  be  able  to  go  to  school.  Grandpa 
must  have  detected  a  faint  trace  of  a  hope 
in  Edson  and  Jesse  that  they  might  remain 
home  for  that  day,  for  he  remarked, 

"Boys,  you'll  have  a  tough   time  of   it- 
going  to  school  this  morning." 
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They  guessed  they  would,  but  they  did 
not  doubt  but  that  they  could  get  there 
all  right. 

"That's  right,  boys,''  he  said;  ''never 
give  up  to  a  little  thing  like  a  snow 
storm!" 

And  they  didn't,  though  it  took  them 
from  eight  o'clock  till  nearly  one  to  go  a 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half — what  would 
otherwise  have  taken  them  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

Hard  bufferings  like  these  taught  the 
boys  and  girls  how  to  look  on  failure  as  a 
disgrace,  when  that  failure  was  due  to 
giving  up. 

And  now  for  Jesse's  own  words. 

"On  leaving  the  Academy, I  went  direct  to 
a  place  which  we  shall  call  Delton.  Delton 
was  a  mining  town  of  not  very  great  pro- 
portions, situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  can- 
yon, and  looked  very  much  like  a  delta. 
I  suppose  it  would  have  been  a  delta  if 
there  had  been  a  stream  of  water  coming 
out  of  the  canyon,  and  if  there  had  not 
been  a  ridge  of  hills  beyond  to  stop  it  from 
running  any  further.  So  you  see  Delton 
was  really  in  a  valley  not  very  wide,  count- 
ing the  distance  from  the  mountains  to  the 
ridge  of  'hills  as  the  width,  but  somewhat 
long  and  deep.  At  that  time  the  place 
supported  a  store  or  two,  a  small  post 
office,  and  a  good  many  saloons.  The 
population  was  mostly  men,  of  course,  but 
there  were  about  two  dozen  families  scat- 
tered  here  and  there  throughout  the  town. 

"Before  going  there  I  had  learned  that 
they  needed  a  school  teacher.  It  was 
rather  late  to  be  looking  for  a  position,  but 
in  those  days  all  the  schools  did  not  open 
at  the  same  time,  nor  close— it  depended 
on  the  money  there  was  in  the  various 
towns.  I  was  to  be  disappointed,  how- 
ever, for  when  I  got  to  Delton  the  position 
was  just  filled. 

"Luckily,  though,  as  I  went  about  the 
town  I  got  a    place    to  work   in  the  post 


office.  A  change  had  been  made  a  little 
while  before  in  the  postmastership,  and  so 
I  was  engaged  by  the  new  man  to  take 
care  of  the  mails.  At  that  time  a  person 
who  could  read  and  write  was  rare  in  Del- 
ton.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  I  got 
along  so  well  that  I  had  almost  made  up 
my  mind  to  give  up  the  idea  of   teaching. 

"When  I  had  been  there  about  two 
months,  one  of  the  trustees  came  into  the 
office  one  evening  and  asked  if  I  would 
take  the  school  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
The  teacher,  he  explained,  had  suddenly 
decided  to  quit,  and  would  leave  before 
the  holidays.  He  would  give  me  almost 
double  what  I  was  getting  at  the  post 
office,  and  fifteen  dollars  a  month  more 
than  the  last  teacher  got.  I  looked,  he 
said,  like  a  boy  of  determination  and  good 
managing  abilities.  I  was  so  flattered  by 
the  salary  offered  that  I  accepted  there 
and  then. 

"During  the  time  between  that  and  the 
opening  of  the  year  my  spirits  rose  high. 
All  my  evenings  were  spent  in  making 
preparations.  I  regretted  now  that  I  had 
not  conversed  more  with  the  former  teach- 
er about  the  school.  A  hundred  and  one 
questions  kept  coming  up  in  my  mind, 
now  that  I  had  been  engaged,  which  I 
would  have  given  anything  to  have  him 
answer.  But  I  saw  him  only  once  after- 
wards, and  then  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  get 
away.  I  felt  just  a  little  contempt  for  him 
when  he  smiled  at  my  enthusiasm.  I  did 
not  then  know  why  he  left. 
•  "At  last  the  Christmas  holidays  were 
ended  and  I  was  about  to  take  charge  of 
the  school.  The  school  house  stood  on  a 
hill  west  of  the  town,  which  was  part  of 
the  ridge  I  have  already  mentioned.  With 
what  gladness  did  I  climb  the  hill!  1  was 
there  before  any  of  the  children.  But  1 
had  little  to  occupy  my  time  until  nine 
o'clock.  I  sat  at  the  desk  handling  and 
rehandling  the  books  I  had  brought  with 
me.     My  few  papers,  too,  were  a  great  eon- 
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solation.  I  read  them  over  at  least  a 
dozen  times  and  once  I  rewrote  them, 
though  there  was  not  the  slightest  need  for 
it.  But  I  must  appear  busy,  I  thought, 
beiore  the  children. 

'"Presently  the  students  came  in.  Now 
it  was  only  one,  now  there  were  a  groiv  >  of 
three  or  four.  I  tried  to  look  grave,  though 
I  gave  each  a  smile  and  a  good  morning  as 
he  came  in  and  took  his  seat.  By  nine 
there  was  a  room  full  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
little  folk  just  learning  their  letters,  to 
the  almost  grown  boy  and  girl.  And 
there  were  all  the  grades  of  height  and 
age  and  scholarship  between.  There 
were  so  many,  too.  For  the  first  time  I 
doubted  my  ability  to  handle  the  school. 
But  this  doubt  lasted  only  an  instant,  for 
the  children  were  all  as  quiet  as  I  could 
expect.  It  is  true,  I  noticed  a  smile  pass 
from  face  to  face  occasionally,  especially 
among  the  older  ones.  But  what  could 
one  look  for  wThen  there  was  a  new  teacher 
at  the  desk.     So  I  took  heart  again. 

"Promptly  at  nine  o'clock  I  took  the 
bell  in  my  hand,  went  to  the  door  and 
rang  it  vigorously.  There  was  really  no 
need  for  this,  because  every  pupil  was  in 
the  room  and  in  his  seat.  But  I  had 
seen  Doctor  Maeser  do  this,  and  I  sup- 
posed it  to  be  the  proper  thing.  Besides, 
the  parents  would  know,  if  they  listened, 
that  the  new  schoolmaster  was  prompt, 
and  it  was  well  that  they  should  know  this 
the  first  morning.  Returning  into  the 
house,  I  took  my  place  at  the  desk  and 
rapped  for  order. 

"Now,  I  had  an  idea  that  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  in  opening  a  school  was  to 
give  a  short  talk.  So  I  gave  it  to  them, 
I  hoped  they  would  be  good  boys  and 
girls.  I  read  my  rules,  I  don't  know  how 
many,  but  enough,  I  hoped,  to  keep  good 
order.  Obedience,  I  told  them,  would  go 
farther  towards  making  them  great  men 
and  women  than  any  other  one  thing.  And 
I  told  them   about  Washington,    Lincoln, 


Garfield  and  others  who  had  made  their 
way  up  from  the  ranks.  This  done,  I  set 
them  their  work  and  gave  them  half  an 
hour's  time  to  prepare  it. 

"That  first  day  wore  on  rather  slowly. 
The  forenoon  was  almost  a  model,  the 
children  were  quiet  and  orderly.  But  as 
the  newness  rubbed  off,  I  had  my  hands 
full  keeping  things  right.  So  on  the 
whole,  I  was  glad  when  the  day  ended. 

On  the  next  day  some  of  the  older  boys 
showed  signs  of  a  desire  to  upset  the  order 
of  the  school.  I  had  my  eye  particularly 
on  young  Jimmie  Wilkins.  Several  times 
I  had  caught  him  in  the  act  of  raising  a 
disturbance.  Three  times  during  the  af- 
ternoon I  heard  someone  whistling.  I 
suspected  it  to  be  him,  but  when  I  looked 
at  him  his  face  was  the  soberest  in  the 
room.     In  fact,  it  was  too  sober. 

"The  third  day,  I  think  it  was,  there 
was  suddenly  a  shrill,  sharp  whistle  when 
my  back  was  turned.  I  wheeled  about, 
and  everything  was  quiet — Jimmie  espe- 
ially.  Without  a  word,  I  shot  down  the 
middle  aisle  where  he  was  sitting,  grabbed 
him  by  the  collar,  and  yanked  him  clear 
out  of  the  seat,  notwithstanding  he  was 
holding  on  with  all  his  might.  I  was  lug- 
ging him  out  of  the  door  when  three  of  the 
oldest  boys  suddenly  pounced  upon  me. 
Letting  go  of  Jimmie  I  cuffed  them  right 
and  left,  then  went  back  into  the  room  and 
locked  the  door.  The  rest  of  that  after- 
noon was  the  quietest  I  have  ever  seen  h> 
a  schoolroom. 

"Next  morning,  just  after  school  took 
up,  I  happened  to  look  out  of  the  window 
towards  town,  and  then  I  saw  the  four  un- 
ruly boys  coming.  They  thought,  I  sup- 
pose, to  play  the  hero  by  coming  tardy. 
But  I  had  other  plans  in  mind.  I  went 
quietly  to  the  door,  and  when  they  came 
up  told  them  that  they  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  enter.  This  was  more  than  they 
had  expected.  They  knew  better  than  try 
to  come  in  without  my  permission,  so  they 
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went  away.  I  returned  and  conducted  my 
work  through  that  day. 

"On  the  following  morning,  however, 
Jimmie  and  his  mother  came  to  see  me. 
She  had  come  to  ask  me  to  take  back  her 
boy.  No  one  blamed  me,  she  said,  for 
acting  as  I  did.  They  both  pleaded  so 
hard,  and  the  boy  promised  so  penitently 
to  behave,  that  firmly  as  I  had  determined 
not  to  permit  them  to  return,  I  finally  gave 
in.  In  a  day  or  two  the  other  three  boys 
returned  on  the  same  conditions,  and 
school  went  on  as  it  had  been,  save  that 
there  were  no  more  open  ruptures. 

"But  though  these  boys  were  never 
any  further  trouble,  the  school  was  far  from 
giving  me  any  peace  of  mind.  There  were 
so  many  children  to  take  care  of,  so  many 
classes  to  recite,  so  small  were  the  conve- 
niences to  conduct  the  school,  that  every 
night  I  was  distracted.  My  nerves,  natur- 
ally sensitive,  were  tried  to  their  utmost, 
and  many  a  night  I  walked  the  floor  in 
perfect  bewilderment  as  to  what  to  do.  I 
lost  my  appetite  as  well  as  my  sleep.  I 
grew  haggard.  A  thousand  times  I  wished 
I  had  never  taken  the  school;  a  thousand 
times  I  was  on  the  point  of  giving  it  up, like 
him  who  had  just  left  the  school.  I  knew 
now  why  he  had  gone,  and  why  he  had 
smiled  at  my  high  spirits  when  I  was  pre- 
paring to  begin.  But  I  did  not  let  go. 
How  could  I  face  my  parents  and  brothers 
and  sisters  at  home?  Every  word  I  spoke, 
every ;Uook  I  gave  them,  everything  I  did 
would  speak  out  the  word  failure.  'Never 
give  up!'  had  been  the  watchword  at  our 
house.  I  would  die  at  my  post  rather  than 
go  home  in  such  disgrace. 

"How  those  weary  four  months  dragged 
on  I  never  could  remember,  but  drag  on 
they  did,  and  I   was  nearing  the  end  of 


school.  At  last  it  was  Friday  morning. 
Before  school  time  the  trustees  visited  me 
at  my  boarding  place,  congratulated  me 
on  my  having  held  out.  I  was  the  only 
teacher,  they  said,  that  had  stayed  till  the 
end.  The  children,  too,  had  progressed. 
Would  I  not  take  the  school  for  another 
year?  They  would  increase  my  salary  by 
twenty-five  dollars  a  month.  I  assured 
them  that  I  wouldn't  take  the  school  for  an- 
other year  for  the  whole  wealth  of  the 
mine — I  was  certain  it  would  drive  me 
mad.  They  offered  me  even  greater  in- 
ducements than  an  additional  twenty-five 
dollars,  but  I  would  not  hear  of  staying. 

"It  drew  towards  the  close  of  the  after- 
noon. We  had  finished  the  school  work. 
The  children  had  strapped  up  their  books. 
We  were  about  to  disperse  for  home,  when 
Jimmie  Wilkins  bashfully  approached  me. 
He  wanted,  he  said,  to  thank  me  for 
what  I  had  done  for  him.  He  regretted 
having  given  me  the  trouble  he  had 
in  the  beginning.  He  hoped  that  I 
wouldn't  hold  it  against  him  or  thi  school. 
Was  I  coming  back  next  year?  I  told  him 
I  was  not.  He  thereupon  broke  down 
and  cried.  He  knew,  he  said,  that  he  was 
to  blame  for  my  not  wishing  to  take  the 
school  for  another  year.  Others  of  the 
children  came  about  us  then,  and  we  had 
a  parting  such  as  I  shall  long  remember. 
But  I  was  case-hardened  against  coming 
back  the  following  year. 

"I  had  already  provided  myself  with  a 
horse  to  take  me  home,  and  hid  brought 
him  to  the  school  with  me  at  noon.  No 
sooner  did  I  bid  the  children  farewell  than 
I  mounted  him  and  was  nil  for  home  like 
the  wind. 

"And  I  have  never  taught  school  since." 
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SECOND  SUNDAY,  ODTOBER  U,  1906, 

1.  Song:   "Good  Morning  to  the  Glad  New  Year." 

2.  Hymn. 

3.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

4.  Song:   "Clouds  of  Joy."     Patty  Hill,  p.  22. 

5.  Morning  Talk. 

Last  Sunday  we  talked  of  some  of  the 
things  which  happen  when  the  autumn 
comes  and  the  warm  summer  is  gone.  I 
wonder  how  many  have  been  using  their 
eyes  through  the  week  so  that  they  could 
have  something  to  tell  me.  (Let  those  who 
wish  to,  tell  what  changes  they  have  seen). 
Where  are  the  summer  flowers?  butterflies? 
bees?  What  is  happening  to  the  gardens? 
trees?  grain? 


6.     Story. 


WHAT    THE    SUN    DID. 


Back  of  Farmer  Williams'  house  was  a 
large  cornfield,  and  as  soon  as  the  frost  was 
out  of  the  ground  in  the  spring,  Farmer 
Williams  came  with  his  horse  and  his 
plow  to  get  the  field  ready  for  planting. 

It  did  not  require  very  much  work  after 
the  plowing  was  done  to  drop  the  seeds, 
for  Farmer  Williams  had  a  good  helper  in 
his  little  daughter  Nell. 

Early  in  the  morning,  just  after  break- 
fast, she  would  fill  her  apron  with  corn, 
and  he  would  fill  the  bag  that  was  slung 
on  his  arm,  and  off  they  would  go,  drop- 
ping a  handful  of  kernels,  first  in  this  lit- 
tle spot  and  then  in  that,  in  regular  rows 
until  the  whole  field  had  been  planted. 

Then  the  warm  rain  came  and  the  pleas- 
ant sun  shone  on  these  little  kernels  until 
each  burst  open  its  little  coat  and  sent  up  a 
little  shoot  of  green. 


When  the  corn  was  nicely  sprouted  the 
farmer  scattered  some  pumpkin  seeds  in 
between  the  little  hills  of  corn,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  they  had  sent  out  little 
green  leaves  and  a  pumpkin  vine  had  be- 
gun to  grow. 

All  this  time  the  good  old  sun  had  been 
warming  the  apple  and  pear  and  peach 
trees,  and  one  morning  their  brown  branch- 
es were  covered  with  beautiful  blossoms. 

How  very  proud  they  were  of  their  new 
dresses  and  sweet  perfumes!  They  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  corn  looked  very 
plain  in  its  work-a-day  dress  of  green,  and 
they  tossed  their  heads  and  looked  up  to 
the  blue  sky.  Very  soon  the  playful  wind 
saw  how  vain  the  trees  were,  and  he  would 
come  and  shake  a  shower  of  pink  petals 
down  into  the  cornfield  and  then  run  away 
again,  until  at  last  their  pretty  blossoms 
were  gone  and  only  little  tiny  green  fruits 
were  left  in  their  places. 

Then  for  a  long  time  the  trees  were  as 
green  as  the  corn  and  the  pumpkin  vines, 
and  they  forgot  to  think  how  pretty  they 
looked,  but  just  kept  growing  day  after 
day  and  enjojing  the  pleasant  warm  wea- 
ther. 

The  corn  grew  so  fast  that  on  very  still 
nights  you  could  hear  it  crackle.  Soon  it 
was  all  in  tassel,  and  the  pumpkin  vines 
had  big,  yellow  blossoms. 

Then  a  funny  idea  came  to  the  little 
green  peaches  and  pears  and  apples  and 
to  the  tiny  green  pumpkins,  too.  They 
thought:  "Now  that  the  sun  has  been  so 
kind  to  us  all  summer,  kept  us  warm  and 
bright,  and  smiled  at  us  nearly  every  day, 
let  us  do  something  to  help  it."  So  they 
all  smiled  at  the  sun  and  kept  getting 
larger  and  larger  and  rounder  and  rounder 


JOB   AND   HIS   FRIENDS. 

every  day;    while   the  grains  of   corn  were      Satan   answered 


growing  and  growing  in  their  green  husks. 
When  Farmer  Williams  came  to  his 
field  one  day  in  the  early  fall,  what  do  you 
think  he  saw?  Each  little  peach  was 
round  and  yellow  like  the  sun.  Each 
harvest  apple  and  pear  had  taken  on  golden 
hues,  and  the  pumpkins  had  tried  so  hard 
to  outdo  all  the  rest  that  they  were  of  a 
deep  orange  color.  The  corn,  too,  had  not 
been  ungrateful,  for  withi.i  its  green  husks 
Farmer  Williams  found  that  it  was  yellow. 

7.  Rest  Exercise. 

Visiting  game  given  last  month. 

8.  Bible  Story. 

(Review  the  story  of  Job.  told  last  week, 
and  then  continue  with  the  following): 

Again  there  came  a  day  when  the  sons 
of  God  came  to  present  themselves  before 
the  Loid.  .Satan  was  there,  and  when  the 
Lord  asked  him  again  if  he  had  consid- 
ered Job  that  he  still  remained  faithful 
even  though  Satan  had  been  allowed  to 
destroy  everything   he   had    trillion!  cause, 


Yes.':  but  if  the  Lord 
would  let  him  touch  Job's  body  Job  would 
turn  away  from  Him.  So  to  prove  Job 
further  the  Lord  allowed  Satan  to  cause  great 
boils  (big  sores)  to  cover  Job's  body  from 
his  head  to  his  feet.  Three  of  Job's  friends 
left  their  homes  and  went  where  he  was  to 
try  and   comfort  him. 

Then  Job  prayed  to  the  Lord  that  he 
might  die,  and  his  friends  tried  to  make 
him  feel  that  he  had  sinned  and  the  Lord 
was  punishing  him,  but  Job  knew  that  he 
had  always  been  faithful  in  serving  the 
Lord  and  that  he  had  done  nothing  for  the 
Lord  to  punish  him  for,  and  he  taught  his 
friends  many  things,  for  his  faith  was  just 
as  great  as  it  had  ever  been.  "Shall  we 
receive  good  at  the  hands  of  God,  and 
shall  we  not  receive  evil?''  he  asked. 

The  Lord  then  spoke  to  Job's  three 
friends,  and  was  angry  with  them,  fur  they 
had  not  spoken  the  things  that  were  right, 
as  .lob  had  done.  The  Lord  commanded 
them  to  go  and  offer  up  sacrifice  for  them- 
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selves  and  Job  would  pray  for  them,  for 
the  Lord  would  hear  and  answer  Job's 
prayers. 

When  Job  prayed  for  his  friends  the 
Lord  blessed  him.  His  body  was  healed 
and  he  soon  had  twice  as  much  money, 
camels,  sheep   and  oxen  as  he  had  before. 


He  had  servants  to  do  his  work  and  he 
again  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters, 
and  his  last  days  were  his  best  days  be- 
cause he  was  proven  faithful  to  the  Lord. 

9.   Story. 

Here   is   a  new  story  that  I  am  sure  you 
will  all  like: 


FRUIT  SONG. 


Allegretto. 
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(With  the  first  stanza  the  children  move 
their  fingers  rapidly  to  represent  the  flutter- 
ing leaves;  with  the  second  the}'  bring  the 
five  fingers  together,  tips  touching,  each 
hand  representing  a  bud.  With  the  third, 
they  let  the  buds  gradually  open  to  flowers, 


spreading  out  the  fingers  for  petals;  and 
with  the  fourth  stanza  they  double  up  their 
fists  for  fruits). 

9.  Children's   Period. 

10.  Closing  Song'  and  Prayer. 
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THE    BOY  SHOEMAKER   OF    BERRYVILLE. 

XL. 

''I  would  not  ask  a  nobler  name, 

Than  that  I  have  today; 
'Tis  more  than  riches,  more  than  fame, 
It  ne'er  will  know  decay." 

H.  W.  NaisUtt. 
From  Ehymelets  in  many  Moods. 

"Nannie  Hetherley  Matthews.'' — An  accident  that 
draws  attention  from  other  things. — Carl  is 
helpful  and  happy  —He  writes  to  Jem. 

Feeling  quite  at  home  because  of  the 
kindly  welcome  given  him  by  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Matthews,  Carl  ventured  to  pass 
through  the  long,  pleasant  hall,  out  into 
the  back  yard.  A  quiet,  cheerful  scene 
there  greeted  him,  a  flowery  lawn,  through 
which  a  streamlet  bordered  path  led  away 
down  to  a  luxuriant,  well-kept  orchard. 
The  sweet  June  morning  air  was  laden 
with  the  rich  fragrance  of  flowers  and 
ripening  fruits,  while  the  happy  songs  of 
birds  and  the  industrious  hum  of  bees 
made  most  delightful  music.  He  could 
also  hear  the  sound  of  work  going  on 
somewhere  in  the  house,  but  not  a  living 
soul  appeared  to  speak  to  him. 

The  heavy  obligation  just  discharged, 
which  had  required  the  exercise  of  strong 
will-power  and  a  self-sacrifice  which  a 
weak  person  would  have  been  incapable  of 
making,  entitled  Carl  to  a  feeling  of  peace 
and  calm  restfulness.  now  that  the  ordeal 
'was  passed.  And  that  blessed  recompense 
came  to  him  as  he  walked  leisurely  down 
the  path  to  the  orchard.  But  he  did  not 
ask  himself  why  his  life  was  thus  rendered 
enjoyable,  it  was  enough  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  helping  Maud  t<>  he  happy.   And 


although  a  sickening  pain  still  came  to  his 
heart  every  little  while,  with  the  memory 
of  his  dead  love  dream,  he  could  put  it 
away  more  successfully  now,  with  a  new 
happiness  born  of  his  fidelity  to  duty. 

He  had  passed  along  well  into  the  thick 
shade  of  the  orchard  trees  when  he  was 
startled  by  a  plaintive  little  cry  from 
among  the  branches. 

"Here,  this  way!  Help  me,  will  you 
please?'    came  the  cry,   in    a  half  sobbing 

young  voice. 

Carl  lifted  his  head  and  looked  about  to 
discover  from  whence  the  sound  came. 

"Oh,  dear!"  wailed  the  voice  from  some 
one  in  evident  distress. 

"What's  the  matter,  and  where  are 
you?"  asked  Carl,  turning  about  and  try- 
ing to  look  every  way  at  once,  in  his  aston- 
ishment. "If  it's  a  parrot  making  fun  of 
me,  why  doesn't  it  laugh  now?"  he 
thought,  ready  to  laugh  himself  at  his 
strange  bewilderment. 

"I  am  hung  here  in  the  large  apple  tree 
south  of  the  path  where  you  stand,''  said 
the  voice.  "The  gardener  has  gone  off 
somewhere  and  forgotten  all  about  me,  I 
suppose.  My  foot  slipped  into  this  twisted 
branch,  and  my  shoe  is  fastened  so  that  I 
cannot  move  it.  I  have  to  hold  myself 
up  with  my  hands,  and  can't  try  to  do 
anything  with  them.  I  shall  lie  dead 
after  awhile   if  some  one    doesn't    release 

me!" 

"Some  one  will  release  you,  I  think, 
you  poor  little  girl!"  said  Carl,  who  by  this 
time  had  hold  of  the  imprisoned  loot  and 
had  already  commenced  the  attempt  to 
free    it   from  the  strong  hold  of  the  persist- 
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ent    branches     between     which      it     was 
lodged. 

The  attempt  was  vain,  however,  the 
branches  refused  to  be  moved  in  the 
slightest  degree,  and  the  foot  could  not  be 
pulled  or  turned  or  worked  in  any  manner 
which  would  lift  it  out  of  its  painful  posi- 
tion. 

The  "little  girl,"  as  Carl  had  called  the 
young  captive,  was  not  altogether  a  child, 
but  a  maiden  of  sixteen  years.  Carl 
felt  her  form  tremble  as  he  reached  up  and 
held  it  from  falling,  for  he  saw  her  hands 
were  giving  out,  and  relaxing  their  hold 
upon  the  branch  above  her  head. 

"Let  go  with  your  hands  and  sit  on  my 
shoulder,"  he  said,  "while  I  untie  and  un- 
lace your  shoe.  That  is  what  will  have  to 
be  done,  and  then  you  can  slip  your  foot 
out  of  it." 

The  maiden  did  as  Carl  directed,  and 
presently  her  foot  was  released  as  he  had 
said,  but  not  without  a  cry  of  pain,  for 
her  ankle  was  sprained  and  swollen  and 
very  sore. 

Carl  moved  her  tenderly,  as  he  might 
have  done  an  infant,  from  his  shoulder  to 
his  arms  first,  and  then  with  great  caution 
he  helped  her  to   stand    upon  the  ground. 

The  injury  to  her  foot  and  ankle  was  too 
severe  however,  to  admit  of  her  bearing 
any  weight  on  them,  and  she  clung  to  Carl 
for  a  moment,  then  modestly  asked  him  to 
place  her  where  she  could  lean  against  the 
tree.  He  complied  with  the  request,  and 
then  looked  about  for  something  from 
which  he  might  improvise  a  seat  for  her, 
so  she  could  rest  and  gain  strength  for 
whatever   move  she  would  have  to  make. 

Seeing  a  box  of  apples  a  little  distance 
from  where  they  stood,  he  asked,  "Shall  I 
bring  that  box  here  for  you  to  sit  on,  or 
shall  I  carry  you  to  it?" 

"You  couldn't  lift  that  great  box  of  ap- 
ples by  yourself,  could  you?"  the  girl 
asked.  It  sounded  like  a  challenge  of  his 
strength  to  Carl,    and   in  two    minutes  he 


had   brought  the  box,  and  placed  it  where 
the  temporary  cripple  could  sit  down  on  it. 

She  thanked  him  and  then  she  cried  out 
again  with  the  pain  she  experienced  from 
seating  herself  even  with  Carl's  help. 

"If  you  can  raise  your  foot  and  rest  it 
upon  this  basket,"  said  Carl,  as  he  took  up 
a  small  market  basket  that  lay  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  and  placed  it  in  a  convenient 
position,  "it  will  pain  you  less." 

"You  must  be  something  of  a  doctor,  I 
take  it,"  said  the  young  woman,  as  she 
tried  to  raise  her  foot  according  to  direc- 
tions, and  failing,  allowed  Carl  to  do  it  for 
her. 

"No,  I'm  not,"  said  Carl.  "But  I  have 
taught  school  a  little,  and  have  studied 
physiology  and  hygiene  some,  with  the 
boys.  And  I  think,  perhaps,  that  in  a 
general  way,  this  gathering  fruit  business 
is  more  suitable  work  for  a  man  or  boy 
than  for  a  delicate  serving  girl  like  your- 
self," There  was  a  merry  twinkle  in  Carl's 
eyes  as  he  made  this  remark,  which  showed 
that  he  was  more  than  half  in  fun. 

The  girl  scarcely  understood  how  to 
take  it,  but  as  she  looked  up  at  Carl  and 
for  the  first  time  their  eyes  met  squarely,  a 
deep,  rosy  blush  overspread  her  face, 
which  had,  until  then,  been  very  pale  from 
pain  and  exhaustion.  That  innocent 
blush  and  the  look  of  inquiry  that  accom- 
panied it,  half  mirthful,  half  indignant, 
from  the  beautiful,  sparkling  hazel  eyes, 
quite  captivated  Carl's  heart.  He  felt 
that,  in  his  eyes,  the  little  woman  before 
him  was  the  most  charming  creature  he 
had  ever  beheld.  Maud  was  nothing  to 
compare  with  her.  It  was  strange  that 
since  this  girl  looked  up  at  him  in  that 
way,  he  could  think  of  Maud  without  the 
pain  in  his  heart  that  a  thought  of  her  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  bringing. 

After  weighing  the  matter  for  a  short 
time,  the  girl  spoke  in  reply  to  Carl's  last 
remark  and  recalled  him  to  his  sober 
senses. 
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"I  am  not  a  servant  girl,  as  you  think  I 
am,"  she  said.  "And  I  was  nicking 
apples  because  I  wanted  to,  not  because  I 
had  to.  But  if  I  were  a  servant  instead  of 
George  Mathews'  daughter,  I  should  be 
just  as  much  entitled  to  respect,  if  I  con- 
ducted myself  in  a  respectable  manner, 
should  I  not?" 

"George Mathew's  daughter!"  exclaimed 
Carl.     "You  are  Maud's  sister,  then." 

"Yes,  I  am  Maud's  sister,  Nannie," 
said  the  young  woman. 

"Nannie!"'  cried  Carl,  more  astonished 
than  ever.  « 

"Yes  Nann ie."  repeated  the  girl.  "I  know 
you  think  that  sounds  like  a  little  Scotch 
shepherdess,  as  many  others  think.  But 
I  don't  care.  My  name  is  Nannie  Hether- 
ley  Mathews,  and  I  like  it  the  best  of  any 
name  in  the  world,  because  I  was  named 
for  the  dearest,  noblest,  sweetest  friend  my 
mother  ever  had." 

"Nannie  Hetherley — Na.inie  Hetherley 
Mathews!"  repeated  Carl  solemnly. 

"Well!  What's  the  wonder  now?"  asked 
Nannie. 

"The  wonder  is,"  said  Carl,  "that  in  all 
these  years  I  should  never  have  heard  of 
your  name  being  Nannie — never  have  been 
told  in  any  way,  that  your  mother  had 
named  one  of  her  daughters  for  my  moth- 
er, Nannie  Hetherley!" 

"Oh,  you  don't  mean  that  you  are  Carl! 
Are  you  Carl  Hetherley?"  cried  Nannie  in 
wild  delight,  and  forgetting  her  injured, 
aching  ankle,  she  sprang  to  her  feet.  But 
the  damaged  member  refused  to  bear  any 
portion  of  her  weight,  and  with  a  sharp 
cry  of  pain  the  girl  fell  to  the  ground. 

Carl  gently  and  gallantly  lifted  Nannie 
up,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms  he  said, 
"This  sprained  ankle  must  be  looked  after 
now,  it  will  not  do  to  let  it  go  any  longer. 
I  must  carry  you  to  the  house  and  let  the 
folks  call  the  doctor  to  attend  to  it.  I'll 
come  back  and  get  your  shoe." 

Again  Nannie  forgot   the  pain  in  her  in- 


jured foot  and  ankle,  and  she  laughed 
lightly  at  the  strangeness  of  the  introduc- 
tion between  herself  and  Carl  as  he  bore 
her  rapidly  towards  the  house. 

The  maid  who  opened  the  front  door  for 
Carl,  and  a  middle  aged  woman,  the  cook, 
both  met  him  now  as  he  entered  the  hall 
with  Nannie  in  his  arms.  And  their  cries 
of  astonishment,  together  with  Nannie's 
hurried  explanations,  made  so  much  noise 
that  the  whole  household  soon  appeared, 
and  Carl  was  directed  to  a  light  and  airy 
little  side  room,  where  he-carefully  placed 
his  costly  burden  upon  a  sofa. 

"Motner!  mother!  It's  Carl  Hetherley — 
your  dear  friend's  son!"  called  out  Nannie, 
as  her  mother  knelt  beside  her  in  great 
alarm  over  the  injuries  which  her  child 
might  have  received. 

"I  know,  dear,  I  have  met  and  spoken 
with  him,"  replied  Mrs.  Mathews.  "Now 
tell  us  how  badly  you  are  hurt  an  1  how  it 
happened." 

"It's  my  right  foot  and  ankle.  They 
got  wrenched  and  bruised  in  a  gnarled 
limb  of  the  old  apple  tree,"  said  Nannie. 
"I  climbed  away  up  high  to  get  some  of 
the  rosiest,  ripest  apples,  and  my  foot 
slipped,  and  this  is  ^hat  has  come  of  it.  I 
don't  know  how  badly  my  ankle  is  injured, 
but  it  hurts  dreadfully  now!"  And  Nan- 
nie laid  her  head  on  her  mother's  shoulder 
and  cried  with  the  pain. 

Then  the  physician  came  and  attended 
to  her  injuries,  rinding  them  quite  serious, 
but  nothing  that  perfect  rest  for  some 
weeks,  and  good  care  ought  not  to  put 
all  right. 

Nannie  expressed  her  thankfulness  that 
she  need  not  always  be  lame  from  the  ac- 
cident, and  also  that  she  was  free  from 
pain  when  her  foot  and  ankle  were  proper- 
ly bandaged. 

"But  oh,  Dr.  Highland!  it  is  going  to 
spoil  all  our  fine  plans,"  she  wailed. 
"Papa  was  going  to  take  us  all  visiting 
across  the  Atlantic.     Now  we  can't  go." 
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"You  can  in  a  week,  if  you  will  be  real 
good  and  keep  your  foot  perfectly  still  for 
that  length  of  time,"  said  the  doctor.  "I 
should  not  be  so  much  concerned  for  you 
after  that,  if  you  were  traveling  under 
favorable  conditions,  as  if  you  were  here  at 
home.  You  would  be  less  liable  to  be  trying 
to  walk  too  soon,  or  to  grow  weak  and  deli- 
cate every  way  from  the  close  restraint  ycu 
must  keep  yourself  under." 

"Oh,  then,  we'll  go  sure  won't  we  papa?'' 
and  Nannie  put  up  her  arms  and  hugged 
her  father  as  he  bent  over  and  kissed 
her. 

"We'll  see,  little  darling,"  he  an- 
swered. 

One  week  later  Carl  wrote  to  Jem  in- 
forming him  that  he  had  consented  to 
take  a  trip  to  England  with  the  M.ithews 
family.  They  were  to  start  in  two  days. 
"Maud's  sister  Nannie,"  he  wrote,  "has 
met  with  a  painful  accident,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent an  invalid.  Their  family  physician 
will  accompany  them,  and  I  go  as  a  sort 
of  assistant  to  him.  The  poor  little  crip- 
pled girl  has  discovered  that  I  can  lift  and 
carry  her  about  without  causing  her  pain, 
which  none  of  the  rest  can  do,  not  even 
big,  strong  Teddy.  She  prefers  my  reading 
to  any  one  else's,  too,  so  I  am  allowed  to 
entertain  her  a  great  deal,  reading  to  and 
talking  with  her.  She  was  named  for  my 
mother,  which,  of  itself,  would  endear  her 
to  me.  Then,  she  is  such  a  sweet  and 
interesting  child,  the  most  beautiful  and 
lovable  I  have  ever  met.  So  you  can 
understand,  dear  Jemmy,  that  I  am  very, 
very  happy  in  my  new  occupation.  And  I 
am  to  receive  a  good  salary  for  these 
most  agreeable  services,  more  than  I  could 
begin  to  earn  at  my  shoemaking.  Mr. 
Mathews  insists  upon  this.  At  first  I  re- 
fused to  go  under  such  conditions,  but  the 
little  maiden  pleaded  with  me  so  tearfully 
and  touchingly  that  I  should  have  been 
stone  if  I  could  have  resisted  her  pathetic 
appeal. 


"And  another  thing,  when  I  thought 
how  much  nicer  it  would  be  for  you  and 
Fawn  to  have  your  honeymoon  to  your- 
selves, instead  of  my  being  with  you  there. 
it  almost  'seemed  my  duty  to  stay  away 
from  home  for  your  sake.  Please  tell 
Johnny  and  Grace  Roder  that  we  will  not 
need  the  help  they  offered  us  for  building 
this  year. 

"I  will  look  at  different  houses,  and 
study  architecture  some  while  I  am  away, 
and  we  will  know  better  what  we  want 
when  I  return  than  we  do  now.  You  can 
still  enlarge  the  orchard  and  the  poultry 
houses  as  we  have  talked  of  doing.  You 
know  all  about  those  matters  if  I  am  not 
there  with  you.  Be  sure  you  keep  some 
of  my  pretty  favorite  speckled  Biddy's 
eggs  for  the  setting  next  spring,  if  I  am 
not  home  by  then.  Maybe  I'll  bring  some 
other  varieties,  and  some  new  shrubs  and 
seeds.  I  will  write  to  Aunt  May  and  Mr. 
Bonner.  Give  my  love  to  all  the  boys. 
And  tell  Frisk  I  will  bring  him  a  new  col- 
lar, good  old  fellow! 

You  and  Fawn  be  just  as  happy  as  you 
can.  And  be  sure  you  always  keep  a  warm 
place  in  each  of  your  hearts  for 

Carl   Hetherley." 
(to  be  continued.) 


LETTER-BOX. 

Disappointed.     Answers   Civen.     Riddle. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Sept.  3,  1906. 
The  charades  and  riddles  have  been  very 
entertaining  tome.  I  have  been  disappoint- 
ed with  the  last  one  or  two  numbers  of 
the  Instructor,  because  so  few  answers 
have  been  given  to  the  charades.  I  think 
Reuben  McConkie's  Star-path  Enigma, 
published  in  the  Instructor  for  August 
1st,  is  very  grand.  I  was  away  from  home 
on  a  visit,  and  did  not  see  it  when  it  first 
came  out.     When  I  did   see  it,  I  thought 
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many  of  the  boys  and  girls  would  likely 
have  sent  the  answer  to  it,  so  I  did  not 
trouble  to  send  it  then,  although  I  guessed 
it  all  through  before  I  laid  the  magazine 
down.  I  will  send  the  answer  now,  and 
if  someone  else  has  not  sent  it  in,  perhaps 
mine  will  be  published.  Here  is  the  an- 
swer: 


First. 

Finai 

1 

J 

acka      L 

2 

0 

cont     0 

3 

S 

avio     R 

4 

E 

agl       E 

5 

P 

rinceto  N 

6 

H 

emholt  Z 

7 

s 

ag       0 

8 

M 

orri      S 

9 

I 

ndia     N 

10 

T 

omat    0 

11 

H 

a        W 

I  will  give  some  other  answers  which  I 
have  not  seen  in  any  of  the  numbers.  The 
answer  to  Hazel  Shields'  charade  in  July 
15  is  "Absent  Brother."  Lorena  Bills'  in 
August  1,  is  "Do  Right."  Luetta  Bills'  in 
August  15,  is  "Oliver  Goldsmith."  Edith 
Standley's  in  September  1,  is  "Tvrrhene 
Sea."  And  Joseph  Larson's  in  the  same 
number  is  "Thomas  B.  Marsh." 

Now  I  will  give  a  very  old  riddle 
which  my  grandmother  learned  when  she 
was  young: 

A  word  of  one  syllable,  easy  and  short, 
Reads  forward  and  backward  the  same: 

Expresses  the  sentiments  warm  from  the  heart, 
And  t<>  beauty  lays  principal'daim. 

Alice  Starrand, 

Nearly  15. 

m 

Grandparents  Knew  the  Prophet  Joseph. 

Huntington,  Utah. 
I  have  read  the  stories  and  the  little 
letters  in  the  Juvenile  Instructor.  My 
papa  is  agent  for  it.  My  grandma  lives 
with  us.  She  is  82  years  old.  She  lived 
in  the  family  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 


My  grandpa  had  charge  of  the  Nauvoo 
temple' when  it  was  burned.  I  have  a  little 
brother  5  years  old.     I  am  8. 

Vesta  P.  Wakefield. 
[You  should  have  given  us  the  names  of 
your  grandpa    and  grandma,  Vesta. — Ed.] 


Lots  of  Fruit. 

Sevier,  Utah. 
I  am  9  years  old,  and  the  youngest  of 
fifteen  children — nine  brothers  and  six 
sisters.  Five  of  my  brothers  and  four  of  my 
sisters  are  married.  We  have  a  fine  Sun- 
day School  here.  I  go  every  Sunday  and 
love  my  teachers  verv  much.  We  have  a 
large  farm  and  lots  of  fruit.  Our  peaches 
are  all  ripe  now. 

Vera  Uttley. 


Letters  and  Charades. 

Provo  City,  Utah. 

We  have  had  the  Juvenile  Instructor 
in  our  home  for  twenty-four  years.  Papa 
has  taken  it  ever  since  he  was  fourteen 
years  old.  I  enjoy  finding  out  the  char- 
ades, and  will  send  one  composed  of  ten 
letters. 

10,  2,  1   is  something  we  all  do. 

3,  4,  5,  1  a  nick  name. 

9,  7,  8,  10  used  as  a  trimming. 

fi,  4,  1  used  by  fishermen. 

The  whole  is  a  place  of  worship. 

I  am  12  years  old. 

.1  kssie  Oliver. 


Provo  City,  Utah. 

I  have  been  a  little  Mormon  girl  four 
months.  I  go  to  Sunday  School  in  the 
Fourth  ward.  I  am  going  to  start  to  school 
in  the  Brigham  Young  University  in  three 
weeks.  I  will  send  a  charade  composed  of 
eight  letters. 

(i,  7,  5  a  color. 
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1,  2,  3,  4,  5  something  that  is  in  nearly 
every  Mormon  home. 

8,  7,  5  a  boy's  nick  name. 

The  whole  is    something    home    is   not 
happy  without. 

I  am  eipht  years  old. 

Myrtle  Oliver. 


Changes  in  Stake  Presidency.     An  Indian  Pony, 

Heber  City. 

We  take  the  Juvenile  Instructor, 
and  I  read  it  very  often.  Our  president 
has  moved  away,  to  be  president  of  Uintah 
stake,  and  my  papa  was  his  second  coun- 
selor, and  so  papa  was  put  in  as  first 
counselor  to  the  other  president.  I  had 
a  little  brown  Indian  pony  I  got  from  the 
Indians,  but  he  got  away  and  went  back 
to  the  Indian  reservation,  and  I  never  got 
him  again. 

I  am  11  years  old. 

Glen  M.  Jensen. 


Intending  to  Come  to  Zion. 

Tory  Street,  Nelson,  New  Zealand, 
July  22,  1906. 

President  Louis  G.  Hoagland  sent  my  sis- 
ter a  Juvenile  Instructor,  and  I  noticed 
that  a  number  of  the  children  have  writ- 
ten letters  to  the  young  folks'  department. 
I  also  wish  to  write  a  short  letter,  if  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  publish  it.  The 
Gospel  message  was  brought  to  our  home 
last  -year,  and  I  with  my  mother  and  sister 
joined  the  Church.  We  were  baptized  on 
January  23rd,  1906,  in  the  Maitai  river. 
We  have  a  Sunday  School  at  our  home. 
All  our  relatives  and  friends  are  very  bit- 
ter against  us  since  we  joined  the  Church, 
but  Christ  said  that  those  who  would  not 
leave  all  and  follow  Him  are  not  worthy 
to  be  His  disciples.  We  do  not  have 
Primary  or  Religion  classes  here  in  Nelson, 
but  we  are  intending  to  come  to  Zion  next 


year.     Then  I  can  go    to  the  schools  and 
meetings  and    be   with   the    children  who 
are  not  so  bitter  to  the   Mormon   people. 
I  am  9  years  old. 

Hine  McArtney. 

YOUR  IDEAL. 

It  makes  a  great  difference  what  man 
you  choose  us  your  ideal.  Do  not  make  up 
your  mind  that  you  will  be  like  some  man 
that  you  know  simply  because  he  is  rich. 
Do  not  resolve  to  pattern  after  another  just 
because  he  holds  a  prominent  position  in 
public  life.  A  man's  fitness  to  become 
our  model  depends  not  on  what  he  has, 
but  on  what  he  is. 


NOTHING  BY  ACCIDENT. 

Nothing  comes  by  pure  accident,  not 
even  the  interruptions  of  our  busy  day. 
And  such  as  follow  on  to  know  God's  will 
see  in  all  events  what  may  lead  to  good, 
and  so  trust  grows  into  a  habit  as  habit 
grows  by  perpetual  use,  till  every  circum- 
stance may  be  seen  to  be  but  a  fresh  mani- 
festation of  the  will  of  God  working  itself 
out  in  us. 

Troubles  are  like  babies,  they  only  grow 
big  by  the  nursing. 

Covetousness  grasps  at  everything,  but 
is  content  with  nothing. 

0 
SMILES. 

Tommy — "Pa,  what's  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation?" 

Mr.  F. — "When  I  went  to  school,  it  was 
a  pine  shingle." 

"What  church  do  you  attend,  Mrs.  Par- 
tington?" 

"Oh,  any  paradox  church,  where  the 
Gospel  is  dispensed  with." 


WATCH  SALE. 


Twenty  Year  Gold  Filled  Case  with 
Elgin  or  Waltham  movement .  ,  .  . 


$8.50 


Watch  our  bargains. 

JOHN  DAYNES  AND  SONS 

26  Main  Street,        -        -        -       Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


If  you  want  to  cure  diptheria,  use  Hall's 

Canker  Remedy. 
If  you  want  to  prevent  diptheria,  UBe  Hall's 

Canker  Remedy. 
If  one  of  the  children  in  the  house  has 

diptheria,  give  Hall's  Canker  Remedy 

to  those  who  are   well  and  they  will 

never  take  the  disease. 

Sold  by  all  druggists.    Ask  your  erocer  or  druggist 
for  this  wonderful  remedy  which  never  fails. 
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ENGRAVING^ 

i»-2S  W.  ,50  TEMPLI  ST 
SALT  LAKE     ,K^ 
«ITY        V*f 


Utab 
Dental 

Co. 


234  MAIN. 

Lfc  J      |OUR  REDUCED  PRICES 
Set  of  Teeth  (Best  Red  Rubber)  .  $5.00 
Gold  Crowns,  (22-k) .  .  .  $3.50  to  $6.00 
Bridge  Work,  (Best)  .  .  .  $3.50  to  $5.00 

Gold  Fillings $1.00  up 

Others 50c  to  75c 

12- Year  Protective  Guarantee. 
Teeth  Extracted  Without  Pain. 

•j>,       Open  till  6  p.m.;  Sundays, 
%  10  to  2. 

'Phones: 
Bell  1738-y;     Ind.  2098. 

DR.  ZinnERMAN, 
Manager. 


THE  NEW  ROAD 
THE  BEST  LINE  TO 

$outhcrn  California 

Only  direct  line  Salt  Lake  to  Lot  Angeles. 
Most  modern  palatial  trains,  equipped  with 
Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars,  Din- 
ers and  Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars. 
All  trains  via  Salt  Lake  City  and 
vada's  Mineral  Belt. 
New  Route  open  to  Bull  Frog. 
Ask  nearest  Agent  about  California 
cursions,  or  write  to 

J.  H.  BURTNER,  D.  P.  A. 
S.P.L.A.&S.L.RR.         Lalt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Ne- 


Ex- 


EDISON  PHONOGRAPH  and  1  dozen  records 

$24.20 


Expressed  or  freighted  to  any  station  in 
Utah  or  Idaho.     Easy  terms  if  desired. 

Greatest  Entertainer  of  the  Age. 

CLAYTON    MUSIC    CO. 

Leading  Basic  Dealers. 

109-11-18  S.  Main  St.,   Salt  Lake  Clty.Utah 

J.  J.  DAYNES,  JR.,  Manager. 


CHURCH  PEWS. 


The  word  "pew"  sounds  strange  to  the  Latter-day 
Saints.      By  "Pew"  we  mean  seats.      We  have  the 

best  variety  in  the  intermountain  states 

Ask  for  Catalogue  and  terms. 

H.  Dinwoodey  Furniture  Company. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


STEAMER  OR 
MISSIONARY.. 


TRUNKS 


SUIT  CASES  AND  BAGS 

Oliver  R-  Meredith 

TRUNK  MANUFACTURER 
155-157  MainSt.  (East  Side)Salt  Late  City,  Ut 


Go  to 

Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Fer  what  Information  you  want  about 

GLASS  AND  PAINT 

Send  them  your  orders  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with,  their 
method    of   doing    business. 

YOU    WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 


Until  October  J  Oth 


ORGANS 

50cts  a  week 


No  interest  .  .  . 
Ask  about  them 


DAYNES-ROMNEY 
MUSIC  CO. 

25-27  E.  First  South     Salt  Lake  City 


IT'S  A  HABIT 

To  make  the  Southern 
California  Trip  Tla  Vtah't 
Most  Popular  Railroad. 

Shortest  line  by  t  wenty- 
tour  hours,  beet  equip- 
ment, most  perfect  service 
and,  aboye  all,  the  finest 
train  out  of  Salt  Lake. 

There  is  no  other  half  so  good .  Beaches  the  min- 
ing districts  of  Utah  and  Nevada,  has  a  new 
route  to  Bullfrog,  and  operates  a  fast  local  train 
service  in  Utah.  All  information  upon  appli- 
cation to 

J.  H.  BURTNER,  D.  P.  A. 

169  South  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


The  only  transcontinental  line  passing 
directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  atop-ovar  is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glen  wood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on  all  classes  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor. 

I.  A.  BENTON,  Scenery  Unequaled 

Gen.  Agt.  in  the  World. 


